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AGRICULTURAL. 


(From the Farmer's Register. ) 
ACTUAL STATE OF SILK CULTURE 


IN THE NORTH, AND REMARKS ON ITS EXTENSION 


IN 

To the Editor of the Farmer's Register. 
Some years past, I have been endeavoring to | 
collect all the information that was accessible on | 
the subject of the silk-culture, withthe view of | 
engaging in it as soon as opportunity should offer. | 
And during the past summer I made a visit to | 
some of the northern states, for the purpose of | 
more fully satisfying myself, by personal observa- | 
tion; and to see with my owneyes what was doing 
there, that might justify the glowing accounts that | 
were publised in the agricultural papers. It is now | 
my intention to give, in as fair and impartial a man- 
ner as I am capable of dving, the results of my 
observations ; interspersed with such remarks and 
reflections as they have suggested. | 


THE SOUTH, 





In these times, when so much is done for effect, 
and when every new enterprise is ushered before 
the public with so mucii pomp and circumstance, | 
it is natural that the sanguine should be easily led | 
astray, and come readily to indulge in all the ex- | 
travagances which characterize the projectors of 
novel schemes. In regard to silk-culture, though 
I am perfectly convinced that it will be both prac- 
ticable, and profitable, and that its introduction 
into this country will become, or ought to become, | 
a general thing at no very distant day ; yet consi- 
dering the progress that has been actually made, 
and the little that has been accomplished, the wild- 
est calculations have been made of its profits ; the- 
ory has run far ahead of practice ; and very few of 
those who make such extravagant boastings have 
tested its real advantages by experiment. 


Some years ago, when the subject was first agi- 
tated with so much earnestness, a number of incor- | 
porated companies with large capitals were estab-| 
lished in the eastern states. The most of these 
have now an existence only inname. Some of the 
most prominent of them, by attempting too much, 
and by combining the manufacture with the pro- 
duction of silk, have entirely sunk their means. 
Others have failed to make any dividends, through | 
the incompetency of agents, or in consequence of 
the high salaries that were allowed them. Others 
again, and perhaps all, in a measure, have trans- 
ferred their zeal from the legitimate object of their 
establishment, to the tempting allurements held out 
by the high prices of mulberry trees ; and not one, 
so far as my information extends, has done any- 
thing towards extending the knowledge of the silk- 
culture amongst the people at large, or made any 
attempts to introduce improvements in the inanage- 
ment of the worms, and in the art of reeling and 
preparing silk, In the excess of their early zeal, 
the natural order of things was reversed. Lands 
were provided, buildings and fixtures erected, be- 





fore there was any food for the sustenance of the 
worm. Having begun at the wrong end, and been 
then diverted by other considerations from carrying 
out the eriginal object of their design, they have 
failed to answer the purposes contemplated by their 
formation. 

Whoever therefore, depending on the ostenta- 
tious parade with which silk companies have been 
introduéed to the admiring gaze of the readers of 
silk and agricultural papers, visits New England 
or elsewhere, with the expectation of seeing the 
silk culture carried on by them, and of deriving 
the necessary information from them for, his own 
guidance, cannot fail to be disappointed. He must 
go to private individuals for instruction; he must 
get access into families, engaged in feeding worms, 
and observe their practices and management. It 
is amongst them only that anything has been done, 
or from whom anything can be reasonably expected. 
The silk business, in its present state of infancy, 
will not justify a large outlay, with a view to car- 
rying it on to advantare. And especially is it 
necessary to consult economy in those places where 
the white mulberry is depended on as food for the 
worms. There is not, at present, skill enough in 
the country to justify the employment of agents, 
except under the immediate control of the person 
interested, to superintend the feeding of a large 
number of worms. When the business shall have 
been perfected in families, and the process of mak- 
ing silk shall have become generally understood, 
so that given means may be relied on to effect 
given results, operations may be extended to a 
larger scale with greater prospect of success. 

At Northampton I expected to see greater pro- 
gress made in the silk culture than at any other 
place in the United States. It has claimed for it- 
self the merit of being the pioneer in the great 
work, For years the Northampton paper has been 
applauding the efforts that have been making to 
introduce and extend it. We were led to believe 
that it was the head-quarters of the silk business 
—the fountain from which instruction was to flow 
like a stream, to gladden and enrich the whole 
country. A great silk company, styled par ercel- 
lence, the “ New York Silk Company,” was estab- 
lished there at an early date—a large capital was 
subscribed—a farm of several hundred acres was 
purchased at a great price—upwards of one hun- 
dred acres were planted in mulberries of one kind 
or other—a large factory was erected at considera- 
ble expense—and there the work terminated. The 


farm is now offered for sale; and the operations of 


the company are to be confined in future to the 
factory. Not a pound of silk, as far as I was in- 
formed, has ever been produced by the company. 
Glowing accounts have also been given of a silk 
company at Norwich, in Connecticut. Before leav- 
ing Virginia, I had been advised to take that place 
in my route, and was informed that silk would be 
produced there this year, not by pounds, or by hun- 
dreds of pounds, but by thousands! During the 
time I remained in New England, I made diligent 
inquiries about Norwich, and could not learn that 


anythinz was in progress there that would instruct 
or interest a visitor, ‘These examples are given as 
\a fair illustration of what has been performed by 
| incorporated companies. At Northampton, how- 
| eve r, we are promised better things for the future ; 
and something has been done during “the past sea- 
son, both in the village and in the neighborhood, in 
|the way of feeding worms. I saw one cocoonery, 
in which perhaps fifty thovsand worms had just 
completed their labors; and another, erected ona 
large scale, in which nearly a million of eggs were 
in the act of being hatched, But there was a 
great scarcity of food; and liberal prices had to be 
offered to the owners of such plantations as were 
situated in the vicinity of the village, for whatever 
amount of foliage they could supply. So great 
has been the trade at Northampton, in mulberry 
trees, that ont of the hundreds of thousands of 
seedlings which have been grown there within the 
last few years, the number of those planted ex- 
pressly for feeding worms is very inconsiderable, 
Perhaps no place has dealt more largely in the 
article ; and the practice of selling off so close ‘as 
to leave none for feeding worms, has been the sub- 
ject of considerable censure. A reformation has 
been promised in this respect; aad I was assured 
by a prominent and enterprising culturist that he 
was determined hereafter to retain the greater 
part of his trees for permanent plantations on his 
own grounds. Should he devote his energies to 
the silk culture, ] know of none whose intelli- 
gence and qualifications are better calculated to 
insure success. 

It is not my intention to charge either individu- 
als or associations with a design to delude the pub- 
lic. On the contrary, 1 have no doubt that most 
of them were influenced by as correct motives, in 
advocating the adoption of the silk-culture, as gen- 
erally govern the actions of men, willing to instruct 
others and promote their interests at the same time 
that they can do it with advantage to themselves, 
Neither do I believe that the silk culture is intend- 
ed or expected to turn out a mere delusion. If 
companies have failed, individuals have been emi- 
nently successful, in a smaller way, it is true, but 
ona scale large enough to prove that the culture 
is both practicable and advantageous. A number 
of instances might be adduced to establish the fact 
that worms may be fed in this country, and carried 
through their various ages in perfect health; that 
| the climate is admirably adapted to their welfare ; 





and that silk of the best quality mag be readily 
| produced. The reason, therefore, that so little ac- 
| tual progress has been made, considering the much 
| that has been said and written, and the great degree 
‘of public attention and even excitement that has 
| been elicited in its behalf, is to be found in causes 
sufficiently obvious, and which have already been 
-adverted to. The wonderful demand for the morus 
_multicaulis and other valuable species of the mul- 
berry, tenders the cultivation of these plants the 
most profitable agricultural occupation that ever 
was followed in this country, A greater profit is 
to be derived from a few acres of land under this 
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culture, than from large fields of wheat or corn, or 
even cotton or tobacco. As long as men will con- 
sult their interests, it is not to be supposed that the | 
slow and tedious process of rearing silk-worms and 
reeling silk, however profitable it may be, compared 
with most other agricultural pursuits, will be pro- 
secuted with full vigor, while the profit to be de- 
rived from the sale of the plant which constitutes 
the food of the worm, transcends in value that of 
the silk to be derived from it. While the demand 
for the mulberry continues to be extensive, and the 
prices high, it will be idle to expect that silk will 
be produced in large quantities. But in a few 
years, when the country comes to be well stocked, | 
and the prices decline so much that sales can with | 
difficulty be effected, a new stz#te of things may be | 
anticipated, 
but to appropriate the mulberry to its legitimate 





| 
There will then be no other seacusve | 
| 
| 


Although the actual cost and labor of propagation | 
ure inconsiderable, yet its intrinsic merits so far | 
surpass those of any other mulberry, that for an) 


outlay of five dollars, a stock of plants may be 


obtained, in four or five years, capable of sustaining | 


millions of worms. 
to give even a dollar a piece for a few plants, than 
to give a dollar a thousand for the old white mul- 


It would therefore be better. 


berry, which would only be fit to feed from, at six | 


years of age, with a scanty supply of foliage, and | 


difficult to gather, even then. 


It‘is generally considered that the multicaulis is | 


the most valuable mulberry in the country. In 
the southern states, and as far north as to New 
York, and even in some parts of New England, it 


flourishes with great luxuriance ; and the roots, and | 
even branches for the most part, will withstand the | 


winters without material injury. 


But for the more | 


be “ae TT ES eee, ee . : 3 : ge c oe pe | 
use ; the community at large will be compelled by | northern portions of the United Staies, it is ex- 


the force of circunstances to engage in the culture 
of silk, and we may then expect to see the business 
extensively flourish. In the mean time, the ex- 
periments that are making will lead to improve- 
ments in the management of the worm; every 
year will be adding something to the stock of 
knowledge, and contributing to ultimate success. 
The mulberry will shortly be in the possession of 
every family, or readily accessible to all; and no 
longer, as at present, capable of being monopolized 
by speculators, who having no interest in the es- 
tablishment of the silk culture farther than to sup- 
ply the plants, and never intending to follow it as 
a branch of industry, are intent only on deriving a 
heavy profit from them. 

I am not one of those that object to seeing the 
mulberry sell at fair prices. If there was no de-| 
mand for them, all attempts to extend the silk cul- | 
ture would fail. But I do object to making the | 
mulberry cnlture and the silk culture two distinct | 
branches of business; and, above all, to the prac- | 
tice which many persons follow, of ealling them- | 
selves silk-cullurists, when they are only specula- 
tors in the plants, or growers of them for the mar. | 
ket. None talk more largely of the benefits of | 
making this a silk-growing country —none discourse 
more eloquently on the advantages to be derived 
from adopting the culture—while the main object 
is to create a demand for their trees. The press 
teems with “silk-growers’ guides,” and other pub- 
lications, from the fertile pens of mulberry growers, 
demonstrating in glowing lang iage the enormous 
profits of the silk culture. It would be desirable 
if public opinion could be brought *# bear upon 
such persons, and compel them—a reasSnable com- 
pulsion it would be—to appropriate soine of their 
profits to the construction of cocooneries, in order 
to prove to those whom they are persuading to pur- 
chase, that silk may be profitably produced ; and 
give them ocular demonstration that their trees are 
worth what is demanded for them. By this mode, 
the sale of trees might not be diminished; it would 
probably be promoted; but at the same time, every 
person would purchase with a knowledge of what 
he was doing; and the trees would fall into the. 
hands of those who would endeavor to convert a 
portion of them into silk. Had this system been. 
pursued, and light shed amongst the people, even. 
the present high prices for the mulberry might not 
be above their value; at any rates, the demand | 
would not be a factitious one. It is in truth a 
most valuable plant, if the silk culture is practica- 
ble, and deserving of higher appreciation, from the 
fact that it is reproduced with so much facility. 





tremely doubtful whether it can ever be cultivated 
to advantage. Itis certain that in the neighbor- 


hoods of Albany and Northampton, its growth is | 
'stunted : but local causes exist to render those 


places colder than any others in the same parallel 
of latitude. The soil for a considerable distance 
round them is so light and sandy, that it parts rap 
idly with its heat whenever the rays of the sun are 
withdrawn or excluded. For the northern and 


eastern states, however, there are other species of 


the mulberry more hardy than the mullicaulis, of a 
rapid and vigorous .growth, and furnishing leaves 
of a large size and in great abundance. Distin- 
guished cultivators there have their particular fa- 
vorites. The Alpine was introduced and is patron- 
ized by Saml. Whitmarsh, the Canton by Dr Steb- 
bins, and the Brussa by some gentlemen of Alba- 
ny.* At Northampton, there is such a confusion 
of names, that persons residing at a distance have 
very little idea of what their mulberries really are. 


| Instead of being designated in such a manner as 


to be readily distinguished from all others, the spe- 
cific term of “muiticaulis” is applied to species 
entirely distinct, as well from each other as from 
the multicaulis proper. Thus the Alpine is called 
the “morus multicaulis Alpinense ;” and the Canton, 
the “Canton multicaulis.” Both the Alpine and 
Canton have sufficient merits of their own to enable 
them to stand withput any extrinsic aid; and the 
appropriation of terms to which a definite idea has 
been Jong attached, is calculated to mislead and 
produce a false impression. The Alpine is only 
known as having been brought from the foot of the 
Alps, where it was called the “Chinese mulberry,” 
and is the same kind for which, under this cogno- 
men, the gentleman that introduced’ it was made 
the object of so much obloquy a few years ago. 
The odium that was cast on him then, was, as lL 
am now convinced, very undeserved. ‘The merits 
of the controversy turned on a name; and that 
name appears to have been inadvertently adopted, 
or rather continued in conformity with the designa- 
tion of the species in Italy, and not with the inten- 
tion of passing it off as the gennine multicaulis. 


The effect, however, has been to impair his useful- 


ness ever since. 

If the silk culture has not advanced with the 
rapid strides, in the states where it received its first 
impulse, which were predicted of it; yet it has 


_made some progress in other p!aces, where it has 





* Charles Rhind, Esq., formerly minister at Constanti- 
nople, introduced the Brussa mulberry. 





they have been kept till midsummer. 


been recently introduced. A much larger number 
of worms has been fed during the past season than 
has ever been fed in one year before ; and complete 
suecess, as far as I had the opportunity of observ- 
ing or ascertaining, attended the management of 
them. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
and on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, much more 
has been done than in any other parts o! tse coun- 
trv. A considerable stimulus has been given to 
the business, in some of those states, by the libe- 


ral bounties upon silk produced within their respec- 


tive limits. A large proportion of the late crop of 
cocoons was reserved for eggs for another year ; 
and even now the demand for eggs is almost as 
great as that for mulberries. The experience of 
this year bas satisfactorily proved that even from 
trees, the growth of cuttings and layers planted in 
the spring, worms may be advantageously fed the 
ensuing summer. It is only necessary to retard 
the hatching of the eggs by placing them in an 
ice-house, which should be done before the warm 
weather in the spring comes on. By this means, 
Under any 
circumstances, the hatching may very properly be 
delayed till the early part of June, which is proba- 
bly as soon as worms should be brought out even 
in Virginia. The cold, wet weather of May, which 
is frequently a disastrous period to the young 
worms, is thereby avoided ; and the natural time of 
hatching is only postponed about three weeks. 
Whether they can, for a number of years, consis- 
tently with the health of the insects, be prevented 
from hatching until the latter part of July, may be 
regarded as doubtful. The practice is so contrary 
to nature, that it will not be at all surprising if the 
effect should prove unfavorable. Neither would 
any necessity exist for it, if the culturist would 
reserve a small number of standard trees or roots, 
and make use of the two-crop worm for his second 
and third crops. 

I have no information which would enable me 
to state with precision the quantity of silk that may 
be produced from an acre of ground, During the 
past season, one gentleman in New Jersey obtained 
from the sixteenth of an acre, a product at the rate 
of 56 pounds per acre, from trees of the first year’s 
growth. Had the trees been a year older, the 


‘quantity of silk would no doubt have been fully 


doubled ; and might have been still further increased 
by successive crops. The cocoons of this year 
were almost invariably firm and heavy ; and | heard 
of no worms that fed longer than twentyeight or 
twentynine days; the usual period of their lives 
being thirtyfive days. This abridgment of the or- 
dinary term of their existence, is to be ascribed to 
the high temperature of the summer; for we know 
that, under different circumstances, it is sometimes 
prolonged to forty days. The past season, hot and 
dry as it was, appears to have been very favorable 
to the health of the worms. [ heard, on respecta- 
ble authority, that a culturist in Delaware had fed 
150,060 with a loss of not more than twenty. 
Among all that [I saw, some of which were a good 
deal crowded, I observed no symptoms of disease, 
and heard of none prevailing elsewhere, One or 
two facts that came within my knowledge, showed 
that much care is requisite in the treatment of eggs 
when the hatching is to be postponed. It is ac- 
knowledged by all, that it is important to keep 
them dry ; and to guard against the least admission 
of mcisture, some persons put them in bottles and 
seal them air tight. Whenever the eggs remained 
in this condition for any length of time, their vital- 
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ity destroyed; while others of ho | same pasceln, 
but treated with less care, hatched without loss. 


parison, and premising that there were many places 
where the silk culture was said to be thriving, 
which T did not visit, I have no hesitation n say- 
ing that there svas more doing at Burlington, New 
Jersey, considering how recently the business has 
been started there, than at any other place which 
came under my observation. A considerable num- 
ber of persons were engaged in feeding worms as 
well as in raising trees. A few extensive coco mn- 
eries had been erected was large 
enough to accommodate about a million of worms ; 
and several others from one to two or three hun- 
dred thousand. The soil in the vicinity of Bur- 


one of which 


lington, is light and sandy, and well adapted to the | 


growth of the multicaulis. Indeed the greater part 
of New Jersey is admirably suited to the purpose 3 
and the business is so rapidly spreading, that ina 


few years, that state will probably be much in ad- | 


Within a few years the iin- 
construction of cocoonerie 


vance of any other. 
provements in the 


have contributed greatly to the facility of feeding | 


worms. ‘The plan of those at Burlington, struck 
me as being rather superior to any I saw elsewhere, 


The necessity of handling the worms is entirely | 


dispensed with by the use of hurdles of net-work ; 
at the same time that the cleansing of the shelves 
and the removal of the litter are more easily effect- 
ed. When it is time to change them, another 
hurdle is laid on the one containing the worms, and 
fresh leaves are sprinkled over it, which are always 


cut up by running them through a cylindrical cut- | 


ting box. Ina few hours, the worms attracted by 
the fresh leaves, get on the upper hurdle, when the 
lower one, containing the litter, is removed. In 
this manner, a large number of worms may be 
cleansed in a day, by providing extra hurdles, A 
better fixture for the accommodation of the worms 
in spinning, has been latterly introduced. On the 
lower side of the shelf immediately above, which 
is not more than twelve or fourteen inches distant, 
strips or lathes, about two inches wide and three 
inches from each other, are fastened at right angles 
to the range of shelves, to which the worms mount | 
by very simple 
the junction of the strips and floor. This mode) 
adds greatly to the convenience of gathering the 
cocoons, and the floss is removed from them free of 
the litter which attends the use of brush or dried 
leaves. A room thirty feet wide, will admit of four 
ranges of shelves, three feet wide, leaving an aisle, 
between each range, and also between the outer 
ranges and the walls, of three and a half feet. | 


The number of shelves in each range will be in 


proportion to the pitch of the room; say six shelves 
for a room, nine or ten feet high. 


sand full-grown worms. On this plan, a room of 
a hundred feet in length by thirty feet in width, 
with a pitch of nine or ten feet, will accommodate, 
without crowding, about half a million of worms 
at atime. But in a cocoonery, near Frankford, in 
Pennsylvania, which was not of much more than 
half these dimensions, six or seven hundred thou- 
sand worms were fed in June last, which spun well. 
They were, however, evidently too much crowded, 
as was shown by the small size of the cocoons;) 
and had not the season been of the most favorable | 


character, the whole brood would have been in | adapted to it, or where it can be prosecuted with | 
| greater economy in reference to labor, I should be 


danger of being swept off by an epidemic. Ina 


smal] room at New Haven, in a house occupied by 


ithe culture. 





Sach hurdle is | 
three by four feet, and will accommodate a thou- | 





a Frenchinan, which did not exceed ten feet square, 


he had successfully fed forty thousand worms, with- 
Without intending to make any invidious com- | 


out the appearance of any disease amongst thei. 
I saw a number‘of the cocoons, which were large 
and firm. 

Many persons have amused themselves, and the 


public too, by makine caleulations of the great 
profits of the silk culture. It may be no difficult 
inatter to state with tolerable certainty how many 
‘ood cocoons will yield a pound of silk; but I 


I 
has heen f; eque ntly committed by 


OF mulberry ¢ 


think an error 
estimating the product per arre. 
leaves, as well as everything else, the crop will be 
very variable, and depend on the quality of the land. 
If worms can be preserved exempt from disease, 
and good cocoons can from them, the 
number that an acre of ground will support, 
usual prices of land in our country, is 
very subordinate interest. 
when land is worth from one hundred to three hun- 
dred dollars per acre. When the value not 


be obtained 


does 


exceed five or ten dollars, as is the case with most ! 
| . . . 2 . | 
8, of our lands, it is better to estimate the profits of | 


at the | 
a matter of | 
It is only important | 


lof time. 


in regard to climate, which is too far north to admit 
of ours being a planting state; and too much to 
the south to be a first rate grain-growing or grass- 
country. We have tracts of 
impoverished land in which the mulberry will flour- 
and where nothing else will 


growing extensive 


ish without diffieu!'ty, 


oro. Our dry and lons continued summers are 
eininently favorable to the health and prosperity 
veh { SUCCCSSIVEC Cror of the silk worth. We 


ave in almost every family a number of unprofit- 


able ees either too young or too old to be put to 


uployment ; and the more intelligent por- 
tion of our colered population, remarkable as they 


onstant e 


are for their tract 
wonld soondeara to conduct all the operations of 


tbleness and powers of imitation, 


with neatness and skill. 

Many of the states to the north of us have en- 
couraged the introduction of the silk culture by 
legislative bounties; and I am convinced the wis- 
dom of this policy will be justified in due course 
If from causes already pointed out, but 
little has yet been accomplished in the production 
of the article thus encouraged, yet the ground-work 


the cocoonery 


the culture by the number of worms that may be has been laid, and the superstructure will be erect- 


fed, than by the quantity of land that it will require 


to supply them 

While so muc ich i is doing in some of the states to 
the north of us, for the advancement of the silk- 
culture, scarcely anything has yet been attempted | 
in Virginia, he attention, however, of some in- 
dividuals, has been directed to the subject ; and an 
interesting experiment in feeding worms has recent- 
ly been detailed in the “ Farmers’ Register,” by a 
gentleman of Brunswick. A very large cocoonery 
has been fitted up at Fredericksburg, which will 
probably be filled with worms next year. Other 
gentlemen are making arrangements to enter upon 
During the ensuing 
hoped that interesting results, may be established 
by various persons. But, unfortunately, almost 
every tree grown in Virginia and North Carolina, 
with the exception of those retained to propagate 
from another year, has been bought up, and will be 
taken to Pennsylvania or New Jersey. The Vir- 


season, it is 


| ginia and Carolina trees have a decided superiority 


in the northern markets, and are sought after with 


ladders, and spin their balls along | avidity ; a fact of which the cultivators here are | 


perhaps ignorant. Southern trees are mostly -pro- 
duced from cuttings, while chose of northern growth 
are raised from what are called dayers—that is to 
say, a whole plant, both root and stem, is laid hor- 
izontally in a furrow, and covered over with earth. 





ed upon it. The seed has been sown, which will 
| produc e, some ten, some twenty, and some possi- 
| bly a vasdved fold. It will, however, necessarily 
be a work of time. It may be another generation, 
and yet another perhaps, before, before it is estab- 
lished on a duruble basis. But with a climate hike 
ours, and with a species of mulberry superior to 
any hitherto known, the energies of the Anglo- 
Saxon race will eventually command success. The 
mental resources, the quickness of perception, the 
determined perseverance, which constitute the dis- 
tinguishing attributes of this people, will enable 
them to triumph over every difficulty, and achieve 
all but impossibilities, 
T. S. PLEASANTS. 
Goochland, Sept. 15, 





From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


I think, Messrs. Printers, that we have had 


enough in all conscience of puffing and blow- 
ing about family Ravels, T'ree play actors, men 
singers, and women singers, Italian fiddlers, 
and rope dancers, live el: phants and monkeys, 
(By-the-by it is a very prevalent opinion at 


Cow Bay, Cow Neck, Oyster Bay and Hallet’s 


The young shoots sprout up so thickly that they | | Cove, that if all those drones were turned out to 


make a spindling growth. Planis from cutting, on | 


| . . 
the contrary, having more distance, throw out a}! : Br 
|Germany—things which feed the sense of sight 


number of side branches, and furnish a much great- 
er supply of wood, which, besides that it is better 
matured by our southern sun, adds considerably to 
the market value. It would be desirable to know 
what number of trees have been grown in these 
two states during the present season. It wil! pro- 
bably not fall much short of half a million; and 
next year, tlhe number will no doubt be two or three 
times as many. But as long as we 
abroad, we are doing nothing towards the 
ment of the silk-culture in our own state. 
there be any state in the union that would be more 
benefited by the introduction of this culture, allow- 
ing it to be, as is contended, both practicable and 
| profitable, or whose soil and climate are better 


advance- 


ata loss to point it out. We oecupy thet position 


only.) 
| My : 
| scribers, think ourselves 


send them | 


And if 


‘and corn the man. 
/once: 


fell trees, grub up brush and hoe corn, we would 
not need to import peas-meal and rye-flour from 


Now we, some of your clod-hopping sub- 
entitled to half a column 
of your paper to speak of things which feed the 
taste, and give nourishment to the body corpo- 
rate: 

Mr Jefferson says the man who rakes three 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before, 
is more the friend of man than he who conquers 
kingdoms. I think if Mr J. had always preached 
such sound doctrine, he would have been the great- 
2st philosopher of the ag« Seeing, then, that this 
proposition about the grass is self-evident fact, 
what think you should be done to the man who 


makes three ears of corn grow where only one 


grew before ? inasmuch as grass feeds the horse, 
But to come to the point at 
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Scme three years ago a merchant in New York, 
while emptying a box of tea, observed therein a 
few of corn. Concluding that corn from 
China must be something new under our sun, he 
had them planted, so they grew and rmultiplied. 
Last spring, I received froma worthy friend, a por- 
tion of said corn—it’s a new variety—so I gave it 
the name of China’s fall prolific, or tree corn ; 
it strikes off in two, three, and freqneutly four 
branches, in appearance like a small tree, and pro- 
duces an ear at the head of each branch, whereas 
the common corn shoots out the ear from the side 
of the stalk; it grows from eight to ten feet high, 


grains 


as 


produces an abundance of fodder, and is a large | 
white flint twelve rows long, and ears from ten to! 


fourteen inches long. I counted six hundred and 
sixty grains on the ear; 
of May, and had ears fit to beil on the 10th of 
July. Its produce was curtailed by the long 
drought, but notwithstanding I counted two thousand | 
one hundred and twenty grains, the product of one 
stalk: being an increase of two thousand and one. 
The Dutton (which is an excellent corn) planted on 


the same day, on the same field, and received the | 


same quantity of manure, c-oss ploughed and hoe- 
ing, did not produce one half. The patch about 


two hundred hills, was examined by many respect- | 


able farmers, who all pronounced it something new, 
and something superior. 

The corn may be had of G. C. Thorburn, New 
York, and at the store of Wm. Thorburn of Alba- 
ny, price 25 cents per ear; the net protits to be 
given to some of the charitable institutions in New 
York and Albany. Now, if there is a farmer be- 


tween Maine and the Rocky Mountains who would | 


rather pay 25 cents for two gills of brandy, than to | 
buy one ear of this corn, which will plant 100 hills | 


—I say, if there is a man, he ought to be fed on, 
nothing but supaun and buttermilk as long as hi-yby nature for pasturage. 
A | dairy enables him to rear his swine at little expense, 


little soul and big carcass wil] hang together. 


stalk, having the ears on, to show the manner of | 


growth, may be seen at the above stores. 

(> Every printer in Kings, Queens, Duchess, 
Orange, and Albany counties, who is fond of Jeanie 
cake—(for if my informant speaks true, it took its 
name from a southern lass by the name of Jennie 
Dawson, who was famous for manufacturing this 
delicious article; but that at a meeting of the 
Bachelor’s Club, Jennie was voted out and Johnny 
put in her place—I only hope that some of those 
chaps who were concerned in an affair so ungallant 
may never taste one of those new made cakes, 
when anointed with fresh butter)—will please insert 
as much of this long winded story as they see fit: 
and every printer who has children, who ere long 
may be orphans, will please insert the whole, and 
place it to the credit of the widow and the father- 
less—he whd is their Judge will register the thing 
in Heaven, as Uncle Toby says. 

GRANT THORBURN. 

Hallet’s Cove, Sept. 24, 1838. 

Remarks.—We have some of this corn for sale 
at the New England Farmer office, but as we know 
no more about it than what is contained in the 
above statement, every purchaser must take it on 
his own responsibility. J. B. 


MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Committee on Farms, Orchards, &§c., ask leave 
to report, That they have béen called on to visit 
ten farms in different parts of the county, and that 
they have visited the same. That they were much 


it was planted on the 10th, 





gratified to witness the fccininaennibth side: and i in formerly done, 


1 


——<— 


in consequence of his plowphtene 


progress on all of them, and particularly on their low | among his trees. 


grounds and peat swamps, many of which are easily | 
converted into the most valuable mowing lands, 


them. On most of these farms good stone wall is 
the only fence relied on to secure the crops. 

As your committee are restricted to four premi- 
ums, and as some of the farms now offered have 
already obtained premiums from this Society, and 
have been noticed in their reports, none will be 
here particularly named, but those which we select 
as best entitled to your bouaty. 

We visited the farm of Mr Zaccheus Reed, con- 
taining 80 acres of improved land, and 100 acres 
ef wood land, lying in the town of Westford. Mr 
Reed must have toiled without ceasing, to *convert 
a soil by nature so rough and forbidding, into a 
fruitful field. Within a few years he has turned 

ten acres of useless swamp land to good English 

| mowing. Ile has 800 apple trees which he has 
‘raised from the seed and which he has since in- 
grafted. Sells on an average, 100 barrels of ap- 
ples—keeps 25 head of cattle —30 sheep and two 
horses—raises this year by estimation, 50 bushels 
- barley, 50 do. of rye, and 800 bushels of pota- 
toes. He has built 300 rods of stone wall six feet 
| wide on the average. It was built this width to 
dispose of the surplus rocks on the farm. 

- We think Mr Reed is entitled to the society’s 
\ first premium of 25,00 

Mr Caleb Wetherbee, of Marlborough, has a 
farm of 210 acres cleared Jand, and 100 acres of 
jwood land. Keeps generally 40 head of cattle. 
Fatted last year 14 hogs and ten pigs, and made 
2200 wt. of butter. Sells usually 60 or 70 barrels 
of apples. Mr Wetherbee sells but little hay. 
Keeps a fine lot of cows on hilly land made good 
And the refuse of his 


and at present prices of pork he finds it profitable 
business. 

He carts much soil into his hog and cow yards 
to absorb the liquid manure, and has made a very 
good use of a part of this as a top dressing for 
his low lands which he is draining and rapidly 
bringing in to produce English hay. We recom- 
mend hii as entitled to the society’s second pre- 
mium of $20,00 

Wm. Buckminister, of Framingham, has a farm 
of about 200 acres—fenced principally with stone 
wall. Within two years he has built 90 rods of 
wall, and has removed the former fence back, so as 
to leave the highway two rods and a half and three 
rods, the former width. His is a stock farm, and 
he raises but little grain on old ground—has sold 
500 dollars worth of hay in a year, and 400 dollars 
worth of beef. This year he estimated that he has 
raised 200 bushels of rye on ten acres of land 
which he has newly cleared and is bringing. into 
pasturage. He buys no manure, but enriches his 
lands by ploughing in green crops, this is done 
chiefly in autumn, turning in the after growth of 
grass, and thus loses nocrop by the fallow process. 
By ploughing his orchards at this season and sow- 
ing them down immediately to grass he avoids 
the unprofitable course of raising grain or pota- 


toes among his apple trees, and Jeaves the soil 
lighter about the roots, and improves the trees 
much less than he would do in planting, 
&c. 

One orchard of five acres is now very full of 
fair fruit and produces three fold more than it has 


sowing, 





As he raises no grain on vld ground for sale, 


= keeps froin 30 to 40 head of cattle to consnine 
and wil well repay the expense of reclaiming | 


his coarse hay, he calculates that he is annually 


enriching his lands and bringing them to produce 
|larger quantities of grass and hay—his chief ob- 





ject of culture. He is yearly converting his poor- 
est low Jands into English mowing: 

He has more than an acre of Ruta 
was planted the last day of June. 
finely. 
We think him entitled to your third premium 

#15,00 
Mr Stephen Howe, of Marlborough, has a farm 
of 90 acres ; most of it high land. It abounds in 
rocks which he has been diligently putting up 
into a wall, He has subdued and brought under 
good cultivation a large portion of his farm ; cuts 
30 tons of hay, with which he can keep 20 cows 
in winter; he makes on an average, 70 barrels 
of cider, does most of his work himself, even the 
building of his large walls. His buildings appear 
in good order, and his farm seems to be well culti- 
vated. 
We think him entitled to your fourth premium 
$12,00 

Your committee have examined the orchard of 
Eli Rice, Esq., President of the society. It con- 
tains a large number of trees, 154 in a thrifty con- 
dition; all of them ingrafted. Some have been 
standing several years, others but recently set. 
The trimming of these trees has been performed 
more judiciously than in most other orchards under 
our notice. 

We recommend this orchard as entitled to the 
society’s first premium of £15,00 

Mr Moses Sweetser, of South Reading, has a 
very pretty orchard of 94 trees; they are set in 
perfect rows—are of very uniform size, and have 
been very carefully attended to. Mr Sweetser 
mows this orchard excepting about eight feet 
square about each tree which has been dug and 
kept light. We think he has trimmed off rather 
too much of the tops and thus retards the growth. 


Baga that 
The plants look 


of 


of 


We recommend to him the society’s second pre- 
mium of $12,00 

Mr Asa Parker of Acton, has an apple orchard 
of 125 trees in one lot, and 47 in another lot; the 
latter in low ground and much more subject to the 
frosts than those on the hill, Mr Parker has well 
cultivated the land about the trees, and they are 
thrifty, but he has committed an error in grafting 
his trees about five feet from the ground, first 
where the limbs begin to spread and there two 
scions are often left_to grow on one stock, and he 
will find the winds will trim for him those hand- 
some shoots that he was loth to cut off when small, 
and will leave him by and by, only half the top of 
his trees. 


We recommend him as deserving your third pre- 
mium of $5,00 

Mr Martin Rice, of Marlborough, has been at 
the trouble of planting 3500 or 4000 of the white 
mulberry trees. Under your premium list, we 
think he is to be considered the claimant for the 
first premium of. $15,00 

Mr Sylvanus Howe, of Townsend, is the only 
other individual who has made it known to us that 
he also has planted a mulberry orchard. For his 
care and trouble, without much prospect of imme- 
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your second pre- ; 
=10,00 | 


diate gain, we think be dienes 
mium of 
By order of the committee, 


JOHN H. LORING. | 


| Josepn Breck, 





WINTER WORK. | 


The labors of summer and of harvest being fin- 
ished, it may not be inappropriate to inquire, what 
shall be the work for Winter ? | 

Fall’s last month, and winter’s three, with their | 
short days and long evenings—how shall the far- 
mer improve their moments of day and evening to | 
his best profit and entertainment ? We weuld say, | 
let him bestir himself in his business during the | 
day, and in the evening, cultivate the intellectual | 
the mind, Let him enjoy the fruit of his summer | 
labor and industry by the social fire side, and trea- | 
sure up a know edge which shall guide him in his | 
duties as a citizeu. and direct him in a better appli- | 
cation of his labor so as to secure an increased | 
product with less expense. The farmer is truly | 
privileged above his co-equals of other classes, in | 
the particular of having his evenings to himself, 
as a time of leisure from his toilsome labor, afford- | 
ing an opportunity of mental cultivation and social | 
happiness, which the envied may envy. Improve 
it, we say—be glad in your abundance, and be wise 
in your gladness. And permit us here, to suggest 
that in this opportunity for the attainment of know- 
ledge, you do not neglect the knowledge of your 
own occupation—the science of agriculture. Ev- | 
ery one should give his chief attention to his own | 
calling; it should be his highest ambition, to excel 
in that—to elevate it and render it honorable, and 
thus to be honored in it. But we will leave the 
merry evening, and turn to the work of the day. 

The last month of Autumn, is not a month of 
idleness. The farmer must be active to prepare 
for winter, All the buildings intended as an asy- 
lum for man or for beast from the chill blasts of 
winter, should be made tight so as to exclude his 
cold breath. Cattle when kept warm, do not re- 
quire near the quantity of food that they do if ex- 
posed to the inclemencies of the season. A warm 
house is half a wood-pile. 


sor, 


The cellar too, should be made secure from that 
old thief, Jack Frost—and everything we would 
wish to secure from his clutches should be season- | 
ably deposited there just one day before the first 
freeze. Lastly, a word for the poor bawling cattle, | 
and we will retreat into winter quarters. Do not 
let them suffer and starve and pine for want of 
food. What they do not obtain from the fields 
sufficient fully to keep them in flesh, supply from 
the barn. It is poor economy to pinch cattle at 
any season, but the poorest to commence winter by 
half starving them. 


Winter—to the slothful, who have not made pre- 
paration, cold, dull, unwelcome winter ; to the dil- 
igent, with their full garners, tight and convenient 

- buildings, and a “ rousing wood-pile” of dry wood, 
joyous, merry, welcome winter,—*“ this too, is not 
a season for idleness; a term which precludes the 
idea of enjoyment, but its active hours ate pleasant 
and useful to the farmer; it is peculiarly the sea- 
son of his intellectual culture. But we will defer 





a specification of its appropriate work, as “ there 
is time for that yet” (a bad phrase) meanwhile sug- 
gesting that the Cheshire Farmer will expect to 
greet you at your winter evening fireside.—Ches- 


| from the ground ; 
j}about 10 or 12 inches wide, 
| three or four days, whilst every Jimb was vigorous | 


For de New E lina Farmer. 
BLIGHT IN PEA R Ti 


REMARKS 


LEES, 
ON 


AND PLUMS. 


Esq.— 
> 
ae 


Cultivator 


Farmer for the 
its 


Sir—I have taken the N. 


last eight years, the Albany from 


/commencement, aud frequently see the Genesee 
/ Farmer and 


other agricultural papers, and have 
read all the various articles onthe fire blight. From 
my own experience, | am _ satisfied that not one of 
the various writers knows anything about it. When- 


{ever our medical men shall discover the cause and 
cure for the Asiatic cholera, then, and not till then, | 


I fear, will our horticulturists learn the cause and | 
‘cure of the blight. Ihave whittled many limbs 


|into fine shavings, dug up a number of trees, ex- | 


and shavings as closely 
glass, and am fully satisfied-that 
One of my trees, 


amined the roots 
sibly with a good 
| it is not caused by any insect. 


as pos- 


in the fall of 1837, produced 10 bushels of pears; | 
this season blossomed full ; soon after the fruit was | 


| formed, was attacked on the body about four feet 
a strip around the body of the tree 
was entirely killed in 
and healthy. The bark of the of the tree 
was coarse and rough. 


by an insect? [ had 50 trees, 


body 
25 of which 
I had the Easter Beurre, 


Michael, Seckle, down 
The disease pays 


of 30 years standing, 
Bartlett, Passe Colmar, St. 
to the most worthless seedling. 
no attention to age, 
My soil is a sandy loam; a number trees 
stood in the kitchen garden and have been culti- 
vated for 25 years ; others stood in the fruit garden 


of the 


which has been in sward for a number of years ;| 


one tree stands within a few feet of a spring strong- 
ly impregnated with iron, and the soil in the imme- 


diate neighborhood contains iron ore, which I should | 


suppose would answer as well as to hang old iron 
on the limbs of the tree. 
40 or 50 pears of a very large size ripened well; 
about two weeks before they were ripe the tree was 
attacked within two feet of the ground; although 
the tree was apparently healthy and vigorous above 
the wound, the flavor of the fruit was strongly af- 
fected by it. Could this have been caused by the 
effect of the sun upon unripened wood? The dis- 


ease has been known in this section of country about 


six years; it commenced on my trees this season, 
about the 20th of May, when the trees were in full 
blossom, and continued till the first of September. 
The months of April and May were remarkably 
cold and wet, the summer hot and dry. 

The apple trees and the quince are 
the disease, but not to the extent of the pear. 


affected by 


England Farmer, Vol. 15. No. 31. Not one of them 


answered any good purpose, 

Dr J. P. Kirkland, a gentleman 
probably more experience than any other man west 
of the Allegany mountains, says (in a report to the 
Legislature of Ohio) he knows from experience, 


that hogs, whenever they can have ready access to | 


the tree to eat the premature falling fruit, and root 
and rub around the tree, is an effectual remedy. 

A gentleman at my house a few months since. 
says that he has a plum orchard which for a num- | 
ber of years used to be loaded with fruit, the plums | 
commenced falling soon after they were formed, 





hire Farmer. 


and continued to fall during the whole season ; that | 





Could that have been done | 
were | 
kil'ed, from the seedlings of two years up to those | 


location or quality of fruit. | 


A Seckle pear tree-had | 


As | 
to some experiments that I made on plums, see N. | 


who has had! 





| Scarce any ever ripened ; ago he convert- 


never filed t 


ten years 
| ed it into a hog-pen and since has 
have plums in abundance, 


| If any gentlemen will cajl at my house in Euclid 


} 


| and examine my pear trees and is not fully con- 
vinced that the disease is an epidemic, I will 
| give him a plain farmer's dinner. 
Respectfully yours, &c. 
| Euelid, Nov. 4, 1832. re M. Ll. 


Since writing the above article, | saw a notice 
|in your paper of an extraordinary cow exhibited at 
ithe Worcester Cattle Show, weiching 1560 lbs. 
[ had cow during the summer and fall 1837 : 
gave a large quantity of milk, was kept with my 
other stock, ate nothing but grass, had been dry 
that weighed 1574 lbs. Had she 
been fattened like some of the Connecticut River 
cattle, she must have weighed 2000 lbs.: she is said 
to be of the full blood Durham Short Horns. 


ol 


only two weeks ; 


(Por the New England Farmer.) 


We send you a copy of a letter we have just 
addressed to the editor of the Wisconsin Culturist, 
which you are at liberty to insert in your paper. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wal. PRINCE & SON, 
8s} 


Flushing, Nov. 9, 


‘Wm. P. Prowdlfit, Esq. Editor Wisconsin Culturist, 
Dean Sirn,—We have perused a letter in your 
paper from Lucius B. Allyn, Esq. accompanied by 
an editorial comment, which, without proper expla- 
nation, is cxleulated to mislead the public. Jt ap- 
| pears that Mr Allyn received seeds from Dr Steb- 
i bins of Northampton, Mass. which he deems to be 
ithe morus multicaulis, and from which he states 
| he has raised 30 to 40,000 trees. We have simply 
| to say that there never has been one ounce of gen- 
uine morus multicaulis seed sold in the Union, and 
| that all the trees raised from seeds professedly of 
the morus muiticaulis have proved to be none other 
‘than an improved variety of the white mulberry, 
| with much larger leaves than the white mulberry, 
| but possessing no resemblance or affinity to the 
| renuine morus multicaulis. All such applications 
|of the term “ Multicanlis,” meaning many stalks 
|.from one root, are totally improper, and any such 
‘terms as Alpine Multicaulis, or Canton Multicaulis 
jare delusive. The Alpine is the Moretti Mulberry 
| of France, and was originated there from seed, and 
is not known in China, and all efforts to import the 
genuine multicaulis from China have as yet proved 
abortive, and there exists no proof whatever that it 
is to be found there, although in all probability it 
s, but at some locality not yet ascertained. The 
| genuine multicaulis was brought from the Phillip- 
pine Islands to France, and was first imported into 
| America by ourselves. It is time these errors 
should be puta stop to, as thousands of dollars 
have been already lost by persons cultivating and 
propagating the wrong tree. The seed from Dr 
Stebbins no doubt produces valuable trees; but let 
'them be called by their true name, and not by one 
totally distinct, and the use of which may mislead 
people at a distance, although here it cannot. In 
the whole town of Northampton there were not 
| 50,000 trees of the genuine morus multicaulis raised 
| the present season, but they have there many other 
| fine varieties in abundance. Yours respectfully, 
WM. PRINCE & SON. 


Linnean Garden and Nurse- ; 
ries, Flushing, Nov. 8, 1838. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, NovemBeEr 21, 1838. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND PREMIUMS. 
No. IV. 

In pointing vut subjects of premium we have spoken 
of the qualifications and conditions under which they 
shotild 
ums are two ;—1first by the value or honor of Uke reward 


be presented. The objects of bestowing premi- 
promesed to excite an ambition and attempt to ascertain 
what is practicable ; what can be attained or accomplish- 
LZ hl 

The 


second is to ascertain how it may be done ; in what man- 


ed by art, or skill, or industry, or perseverance. 


ner improvements of any kind or of a particular kind 
may be efivcted, so that the knowledge may be diffused 
for the general benefit. The second object, it is appa- 
rent, is the important point; but then it is as obvious that 
the promotion of the former object isthe direct and most 
We cannot 
too frequently revert to the great truth that in agriculture 


certain means of accomplishing the latter. 


experiment is the great teacher; and we must distrust all 
theories, which are not based upon, or fully confirmed by 
actual facts, experience or observation. It is a great 
point therefore, to induce intelligent men to make exper- 
iments and observations in the settlement of doubtful 
points, or the ascertainment of new truths; and we nay 
lawfully do this by appeals to their cupidity, or ambition, 
or vanity. When the public, however, have paid for the 
experiment, then are they entitled to know fully the 
mode of operating ; and an indispensable condition in all 
cases of awarding the premium should be a full, exact, 
and detailed statement of the manner in which an exper- 
iment has been conducted or any truth found out. 

Little advantnge, in our opinion, comes from the pre- 
miums bestowed on livestock compared with what might 
be derived from them. Animals, for example, are often 
rewarded with premiums, whose owners have recently 
purchased them ; and for the sole and express purpose of 
obtaining the premium, without any regard whatever to 
the great point, whether an actual improvement in the 
breed has been effected ; what is the origin and history 
of this improvement ; how long it has been in progress ; 
Mileh 


cows are often made the subjects of premium when no- 


and by what means it has been brought about. 


thing is known of them excepting what appears at the 
time of exhibition, unless, perhaps, you get from the 
claimant some such definite replies as these :—if you ask 
him, for example, how much milk his cow gives, he will 
answer, “she gives a pail full froth and all,”"—and if you 
inguire what is the quality of her milk, probably you will 
get some such reply as that “ her milk looks very yellow 
and our folks sell some butter besides what we use in the 
family; and if you inquire, how she is fed, “ why she 
goes in a pasture with other cattle in summer ; andin win- 
ter we 
of the 


give her some hay and coarse fodder, and so much 
wash of the house as we don't want for the pigs ; 
and this ‘ain't’ a great deal, for sometimes we keep a 
good many pigs and sometimes not so many ; and then 
too she runs with the other cows, and we never keep her 
milk separate.” And this is a fair specimen of the exact 
and definite manner in which some claimants think pro- 
per to commend their cows for premiums; and more than 
that, this is all that is sometimes demanded by the com- 
mittee in order to award a premium, unless it be that 
they oceasionally get the oral certificate of some kind 
neighbor, that “ he does not know exactly but he has 
seen neighbor such a one’s eow, and she carries a pretty 
considerable bag, and he has ‘ hearn say,’ that she gives 
a good deal of milk.”’ 


Now we need not say that when 


| 


| thing like it, it is a mere squandering of money and the 


premiums are bestowed on such ground as this or any- 
; 
true objects of such premiums are en‘irely lost sight of. 

| We admit that much good comes from the mere exhi- 
bition of a fine animal. It is important to show farmers 


~ | what can be done by showing them what actually has 


| been done. 
a race of men rather siow of belief with respect to any- 
thing diflerent from that to which they have been accus- 


tomed. 


ations, having little intercouse with the world, and being 
| little familiar with anything more than the daily routine 


of their own circumscribed operations, they know little 


the verbal testimony of the most intelligent and fair men, 


will make but small impression on the obduracy of their 
unbelief, unless the matter is demonstrated to their senses 


This excessive and unreasonable incredulity is in some 


inquiry, Which is so generaily awakened by the wide 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge and information 
through the many periodicals with which the country 
seems destined to be inundated ; and yet there are some 
men who appear determined to keep their eyes and ears 
hermetically sealed; and who have not yet arrived even 
at the first great truth of the Copernican system, that the 
earth revolves round the sun. With respect tosuch men 
can be eflected’in the race of domestic animals beyond 
their own half-fed and half-grown stock, unless you can 
place them directly in the pen along side one of your 
beautiful, sleek, mahogany Devons, or one of your mag- 
nificent improved Durhams. Then, and then only will 
truth triumph over obstinacy, ignorance and prejudice. 


But this is of little importance compared with inform- 
ing the intelligent class of farmers, bent upon improve- 
ment, and every day becoming more numerous, how such 
improvements in their live stock can be effected. When 
therefore, a premium is proposed for live stock, unless it 
be for live stock brought into the country from abroad, 
the claimant should be the raiser of the animal; he 
should be able to give its pedigree, and the manner in 
which from its birth it has been fed and kept; its weight, 
and its actual gain per year or month ; and in what par- 
ticulars, if any, other than those which are obvious to 
every observer, he thinks the animal excels, or any im- 





provement has been eflected. If a milch cow, for exam- 
ple, is offered for premium, the claimant should be re- 
quired to state her age, her parentage, the qualities on 
the side of the dam for milk or butter, if they can be 
ascertained; the race by which she was sired; the mode 
of rearing her; the time of coming in with her first calf; 
the number of calves she has had ; how her calves have 
proved, if they have reached an age to have been tried ; 
her milk—its amount in any twentyfour hours or week, 
or month, in pounds or in cubic measure, and whether 
ale or beer measure ; the amount of cheese made from 
her, or the amount of butter in any given time or from 
any given quantity of milk or cream, and precisely her 
mode of being fed during this time; and how long she 
remains in milk. On these and other particulars exact 
information should be sought and required, ‘So likewise 
in regard to a bull presented for premium, his history and 
pedigree should be required ; and if of an age to be as- 
certained, the character of his stock should be known; 
their growth, their thriftiness, their feeding or their milk- 
ing qualities. 

It may be objected that we cannot expect such exact- 


ness from our farmers ; and that the amount of premiums 
offered is not sufficient to compensate for the trouble and 





expense of keeping or of making out such accounts. 


Farmers in generzl, it must be admitted, are | 


Living oftentimes in comparatively insular situ- | 


of what is going on in other parts of the country; and | 


degree yielding to that intelligent curiosity and spirit of 


it is impossible to convince them that any improvement | 
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We eannot tell what can be done until we have made 


the attempt. Our farmers have all of them intelligence 


enough to see the importance of such exactness, and the 
great advantages which would result from it; and although 
it might be difficult or impossible to accomplish in this 
matter all we could wish, we can gradually approach it ; 
and every approach towards it would conduce essentially 
to the general improvement. If the amount of premium 
be not sufficient to indemnify the expense and trouble, 
reduce the number of premiums and make the amount 


suflicient. If necessary have two classes of premiums, 


| —one for the exhibition of valuable or fine animals while 


the premiums shall be merely sutlicient to cover the ac- 
tual expenses of bringing the animals to the place of ex- 
hibition ; and trust to the love of approbation, or the 


spirit of competition, or motives of public good to induce 
| farmers to bring out their fine animals ; and let there be 
| another class of premiums sufficiently large to reward 
; any intelligent and well directed, and persevering exer- 
| tions to effect a permanent and substantial improvement 
in the breed, which shall be demonstrated by the exhi- 
bition of the actual! results of such etiorts. 

This is a matter of great moment to the farming inter- 
est. luprovements in the breed of animals, though to a 
certain extent as practicable as improvements in anything 
else are not to be eflected but by intelligence and exact 
| exertions continued for a length of time. Many years 
have been consumed and great expenses have been in- 
curred by the intelligent stock raisers in Great Britain in 
bringing their noble races of animals to the degree of 

In Mas- 
We have 


had many fine animals among us; but few of our farmers 


perfection to which they have already attained. 


sachusetts little has yet been accomplished. 


have with any care availed themselves of the advantages, 


which have been within their reach. Many of them 


after one or two crosses have through indolence or indif- 
We 


have taken no pains, comparatively, in the improvement 


ference, allowed everything to run into confusion. 


of our own native stock, which is of a character, under 
careful management, to furnisi a basis for distinguished 
excellence. ‘The butcher is allowed to select, at his 
pleasure, our best calf or our best lamb, and our cows 
and our sheep may go just where they please to get an- 
other. We will indulge the confident hope that an era 
of improvement will presently dawn upon us; and far- 
mers at last see in this matter their true interest. 


H. C. 





Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Exnipition oF Fruits. 
Nov. 12th and \7th, 1538. 

Apples.—From 8. Downer, Pomme de Neige, Brussels 
Pippin, Flushing Spitzerburg, American Nonsuch. 

From R. Manning, Kilham Hill; Been, Fall Harvey. 

From Rey. H. Ramsdell from Thompson, Connecticut, 
Chandler, Nichols’ winter sweet, Pomme Royale, Ran- 
dall’s red sweet, Reddick, Red Pumpkin Sweet. 

Pears.—From W. Kenrick, Napoleon, Duchess d’ 
Angouleme. 

From E. Vose, Passe Colmar, Napoleon, Lewis, Wil- 
kinson, Duchesse d’ Augouleme, (very large and fine, 
weight of largest 16 3-4 oz ) 

From R. Manning, Beurre Duval, Newton Vergalieu. 

From 8. Downer, Catillac, Bezi Vaet. 

From N. Clapp, Lewis. 

From Geo. Brown, Hasle. 

Grapes.—From M. P. Sawyer, Arwigsburg, and a kind 
unknown. 

For the Committee, 


L. P. GROSVENOR. 
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BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Morpar, Nov. 19, 1838. 
Reported forthe New Englond Farmer 

At Market 1050 Beef Cattle, 425 Stores, 5800 Sheep, 
and 1800 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Cattle.—Sales were not brisk, and the 
price of the two last weeks were hardly supported. We 
shall quote without much alteration. First quality, 
&7 38. Second quality, $6 50a 8700. Third quality, 
$5 50 a &6 00. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess, $6 50 a 
$5 50 a 575. 

Stores —* Dull.” 
Year Old, $24 a S35. 

Sheep.—* Dull” Lots at $1 50. &1 75, $1 88 
&2 BR, &2 G2, S275, $2.92, and S3 W. 

Swine.—A large proportion of the sales were at 6 for 
sows and 7 for bairows. Several lots were sold for 
something less. At retail61-2a8 Several lots un- 
sold. 


$6 75. No. 


1, 


Two Year Old, $16 a $27. Three 


$212 


, 





THERMOMETRICAL. 

Reported for the New England Parmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending November 18. 


Novemper, 1888. | 7AM. | 12,M. |.5,P.M. | Wind. 


Monday, 12 48 | 52 52 s. 
‘Tuesday, 18 | 50 54 | 50 S. E. 
Wednesday, 14 | 42 56 50 Ss. W. 
Thursday, 15 | 40 54 | 48 | Ss. W. 
Friday, 16 | 38 52 34 w. 
Saturday, 17 | 30 48 40 | N. W. 
Sunday, 18 28 | 40 36 N. E. 





PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 

1000 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds ; | 

1000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra | 
size—many of them have horne the past season ; 

500 Quince ‘Trees ; 

3000 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, mostof them have borne fruit—Black Hamburg, Sweet- 
water, Pond’s Seedling ; 

30,000 Giant Asparagus Roots ; | 

5000 Wilmot's Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 
duced ; 

Also—a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. 

All orders left at this office, or'with the subscriber at Cam- | 
bridge-port, will meet with immediate attention. 

SAMUEL POND, 


Cambridge-port, Mass. 


BULB GLASSES, o 

A good assortment, consisting of white and blue plain Hya- 
cynth Glasses; white and blue painted do. ; plain glass of 
sizes do.; ground glass, painted and plain, do. of various 
sizes and patterns. ; 

Crocus Glasses, plain white, for sale at the N. E. Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store 

Novy. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

NOTICE. 

A person now in the Nursery business, on a limited scale, 
who has peculiar advantages for its extension, not possessed 
by any other individual in this country, wishes to connect 
hunself with seme person who can furnish a small capital 
sufficient to make the business hoth pleasant and profitable, | 
Inquire at the office of the NE. Farmer. 

Nov. 21, 1838. 


Nov. 1. 





¥. 


MULBERRY TREES. 

200,000 Genuine Malberry Trees, and as many more as | 
may be wanted, of the most approved kinds—consisting of | 
the best selected varieties now in use, for cultivation, feeding | 
worms, wnd making silk ;—being acclimated to this country, 
and adapted to either warm or cold climates, affording a | 
rare opportunity for coinpanies or individuals to he supplied, 
from the most extensive collection of mulberrry trees ever 
seen in any village withn the United States. 

Autumn is decidedly the best time for removal, and orders | 
left with Messrs. I. B. Colt, Secretary of the Connecticut | 
Silk Manufacturing Company, Hartford; Alonzo Wakeman, 
at the office of the American Institute, No. 157 Broadway, 
N. Y.: Thomas Lloyd, Jr. No. 236 Filbert street, Philadel- | 
phia, Pa.; Luther I. Cox, Baltimore, Md. ; B. Smider, & | 
Co. Savannah, Ga. ; Bliss Jenkins, &Co. Mobile, Al ; James | 
Lyman, St. Louis, Mo. ; Case and Judd, Columbus, O.; G. | 
Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the publishers of this ad- | 
vertisement, or with the subseriber, in Gesthemeen, Mass. 

Orders left with the above gentlemen will be promptly at- 
tended to, and each will be furnished with samples of the 


| 
| 


foliage. ’ , 
Several valuable farms may be had with or without Mal- 

berry Plantations : ae rm 
Apply at the olfice of D. STEBBINS. 
Northampton, Aug 22, 1333. 





the Central Hall, over the Quincy Marie 


| which day, at 10 o'clock, before noon, the committee will pro 


, did Dutch Bulbs, consisting of 


PREMIUMS POR BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
The ‘Trustees of the Massachusetts Society f 
Agriculture, give notice, that they will award their premiums, 
for Butter and Cheese, to be exhibited in December next, a/ 
/, in Bo fon, which 
has been kindly granted to them, for that purpose, by Mr EH 
R. Kexpart. The premiums are as follows, viz: 
For the best lot, in tubs, pots, or firkins, not less than 


or promoting 


300 pounds, S100 00 
For the next best, not less than 300 pounds, 50 00 
For the best, less than 300 pounds, ami not less than 

100 pounds, 30 00 
For the best lot of Cheese, not less than one year old, 

and not less in quantity than 300 pounds, : 50 00 
For the best lot of Cheese less than one year old and 

not less in quantity than 360 pounds, — 30 00 


The claimant on the several premiums on Butter, must 
state in writing, the following particulars, viz:—the number 
of cows kept on his farm; his mode of keeping; the treat- | 
ment of the milk and cream before churning; the mode of 
churning, winter and summer; the measures adopted to ex- 
press the hutter milk; the quantity and sort of salt employ- 
ed, whether saltpetre, or any other substances have been 
used in the process; the best time forcharning, and keeping 
Butter in hot weather, and the best mode of preserving 1, in 
and through the summer and winter, and in what vessels 

The claimants for the several premiums on Cheese, must | 
state the mode of making the same, and the following par- 
ticulars, viz :—the numer of cows kept ; whether the cheese 
is made from the proceeds of one, two or more milkings ; 
whether any addition is made of cream; the quantity and 
sort of salt used and the quantity of rennet; the mode of 
pressure, and the treatment of the Cheese afierwards. 

Farmers in the ‘several States are invited to compete for | 
these premiums, at the exhibition in December. 

Claims for the preiniums must he made in writing, ad- | 
dressed to Bensamin Guitp, Esq. Boston, post paid, on or 
before the Ist of December next; and the parcels deposited 
before Tuesday the 4th, at the place above designated, on 


ceed to examine the lots offered for premium, and none will 
be admitted after that hour. 

The premiums will be awarded at the same place on 
Wednesday the 5th. 

Each lot must be numbered but not marked, and any pub- | 
lic or known mark must be completely concealed, nor must | 
the competitors be present; in default of either of these re- | 


| quisitions, the claimant will not be entitled to premium. 


It is particularly recommended to the competitors, that the 
3utter be put up in the nicest manner. 

There will be a public auction after the examination by 
the Committee, and those who desire to sell, will have an 
opportunity without any charge for auctioneer’s fees, but the 
government duty must be paid by the owners of the butter 
and cheese, Afier the premium has been awarded, all the 


‘articles submitted must be taken care of by their respective | 


owners, the Committee having no further control or respon- 
sifility in regard to them. ‘The Committee will be at liber- | 
ty to withhold from the auction sale, any parcels either of | 
butter or cheese, which they may have reason to suppose, 
from the ordinary quality of the same, or other circumstances 
may have been sent merely for sale. 


DUTCH BULBS, 

Just received from Rotterdam, our annual supply of splen- 
Double Red, 
Single “ 
Single and Double Tulips, 

Crown Imperials, Double and Single, of sorts, 
English, Spanish and Persian Iris, 
Polyanthus Narcissus, of sorts, 

Ranunculus, 

Anemones, 

Fritillarias, 

Crocus, of sorts. 


Yellow, Blue and White Hyacinths, 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, Oct. 16 


’ 





FOR SALE. 

Five acres of good Salt Marsh, in Quincy, or (Squantum 
so called.) 

Also, Four acres of Salt Marsh in Brighton. 

Also, Several full blood animals, cows and calves. Apply 
to A. Greenwood, on the Welles Farm, Dorchester, near Dr 
Codman’s meeting house. 

Sept. 12, 1833. 





ROHAN POTATOES. 

Orders will he received for Rohan Potatoes hy Josern 
Breck & Co. or communication may he directed to Joun A. 
Tuompson, Catskill, N. Y. who has them for sale. 

Boston, Nov. 7, 1838. 





RASPBERRY BUSHES. 
The subscribers offer for sale, 5000 Red and White Ant- 
verp, and Franconia Raspberry, Bushes of good strong 
growth. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 























CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
| rroM tT 
APPies, . : . lurre! 159; 250 
Beans, white, Foreien 2 hushel 135 175 
“ os Domestic, iw 200) 225 
Berr, mess, . : 7 . . charrel | 17.00) 18.00 
No. 1 . - . ts 1600 
prime.” ‘ . hy ee 13.00 
Reeswax, (American) ; pound 28 34 
Cuerse, new milk, : : a ioe 7 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, : sa 
southern, geese, . si 37 45 
Frax, (American) 9 12 
Frien, Cod, 2 quintal: 0 262 
Frour, Genesee, cash, : harrel Ml 78 3 a7 
Baltimore, Howard street, } ; SHO) S62 
Baltimore, wharf, ce | woke 37 | 8 50 
Alexandria, « ‘ | om ewe) 2 
Rye, . : D Date, Aa 5 50 
Meat, Indian, in bbls, - | « | 400!) 450 
Grain: Corn, northern vellow, bushel | 
southern flat, vellow, 91 | 92 
white, . oi 90 | 9t 
Rye, northern, s 112) 115 
Rarley, ‘ : ‘ 116) 118 
Oats, northern, (prime) S 57 58 
Hay, hest English. per ton of 2000 Ihe, 18 UO} 20 00 
Fastern screwed, . 13 00} 14.00 
Howey Comp, Northern, s pound 30 33 
| Hops, Ist quality, . ; > 17 | 18 
2d quality, . ” 15 16 
| LArp, Boston, Ist sort, - 13 
southern, Ist sort, 2 . 66 12 13 
Leatuen, Philadelphia city tannage, as 27 29 
do, ec untry do. ' 23 2 
Baltimore city tannage, = 25| 26 
do. dry hides, . 
New York red, light, = 22) 23 
Boston, do. slaughter, ” 19; 2 
Boston dry hides, . es 18 20 
Lime, hest sort, ; . |ecask | 80 90 
| Macaenrr. No. 1, . , barrel | 11560) 11 62 
Praster Pants, per ton of 2200 Ibs, | cask | 3 25 
Pork, extra clear, harre] | 25 00 26 00 
clear, ‘ s ” 24 00 | 25 00 
Mess, 4 i : sa 22 00 | 23 00 
Seeps; Herd’s Grass, . [bushel 263) 27 
Red Top, southern, anh 80' 100 
northern, . he 
Hemp, . : ;} © } 262) 300 
Flax, . r : . “ 6} 326] 133 
Red Clover, northern, pound 
Southern Clover, ‘ od 
Soap, American, No.1, . % 6 | 7 
* No. & ? “ 5 | 6 
TAttow, tried, > : “ i2; 13 
TRAZLES, Ist sort, : ? pr M 300) 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound | 55 60 
American, full blood, washed, ee 50 55 
do. 3-4ths do. - 43 48 
do. 1-2 do se | 40 42 
do. 1-4 and common, sid 35 40 
( Pulled superfine, ‘ “| @ 50 
} No. 1, ‘ 5 “| 42 45 
4 No. 2, - bd | 30 33 
! No. 3, . = bd | 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hame, northern, . : pound 16| 17 
southern and western, . - 14; 15 
Pork, whole hogs, f “ 10; Ol 
Pouttry, per lb., ° ¥ 10} 14 
suTTER, tub, ° “7 1a} 23 
lump, , ; " 22, 27 
Eaes, . ; , dozen 25 | 27 
Pot ATOES, new, ; bushel 50 75 
Ciper, barrel 200! 225 
a 

















NOTICE, 

The subscriber offers for sale his real estate in Westford 
and Groton; consisting of his homestead, 35 acres, his 
farm, 117, one pasture, 17 acres, one do. 33 acres, one wood- 
lot, 13 acres, one do. 5 acres, and one do. 10 acres. For 
further particulars see his advertisement in the Lowell Jour- 
nal, or inquire of the subscriber at his house, near the meet- 
ing houses and academy in Westford. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT. 


PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 

At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collee- 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They comprise the choicest of the old and new varieties, 

Also 5,000 superior Buckthorn Plants for hedges. 

Salem Oct. 8, 1838. ROBERT MANNING, 
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Britisa Corn Marxet.—A late number of the 
London Standard has the following table, showing 
the naturé of the seasons in Great Britain since 
1790, and ihe annual average prices of whext in 
each of the seasons. The object of its publica- 


tion by the London editor is to show tMat the high- | ; ; 
os : have generally marked the sea /a young owl, the barn or common white owl, from 
rain have genera narked the sea-|~ ° 


est prices of g 
sous of the greatest commercial prosperity, and 


manufacturing population under the operation of 
the Corn Laws, 
Per Quarter. 


Years. Nature of the Seasons. Wheat. 
s. d. 

1790 } ( 53.0O«8S 
1791 Peace, and favorable seasons, { 47 3 
1792 4 ( 42 0 
1703 War, but favorable season, 57 10 
~ 5 
Aa Deficiency of the crop, a : 
1796 ( 766 
1797 » Seasons less unfavorable, 52. «6 
1798 | \ 67 «6 
1799 4 , 67 6 
1800 § Bad seasons, Vio 1 
1801 § Good crop, followed by peace, luis 6 

i = also good seasons in 1802-3, 
1802 | \verage crops i = * 
oe ee 57 6 
1804 } , 60 5 
1205 | Deficient crop, followed, how- 8&7 «61 
1806 ° ever, by average crops 1805-6-7,) 76 9 
1807 \ 734 
1808 Partial deficiency, 78 11 
12809 Great deficiency, ’ 94.5 
1810 Good crops, 103 
111 Deficiency, 92 5 
1812 ) Favorable crops, but currency de- § 122. 8 
1213 4 preciated, 1106 6 

, Nearly an average crop, but great 
1814 } import and decrease of charges 72 | 

of production consequent on 

} peace, 
1815 Full average crop, 63 8 
1816 Great and general deficiency, 76-2 
ee Not exceeding average, m : 
1819 Somewhat below average crop, 72 ¢ 
1820 Exceeding average crop, 65 10 
aan } Average crop, pm ; 
1823 Scarcity, 61 0 
Is24 Average, 62 0 
1225 Nearly an average, 66 6 
ona Average crop { 56 11 
1827 |” i de 55 (0 
1828 Scarcity, 60 5 
1829 Average, 66 
1830 Full average, 64° 
1831 Nearly an average crop, 66 4 
1832 ) 58+ 
1833 > Above an average crop, 52 11 
1834 J 4G 2 
1835 Considerably above an average, 39 4 
1836 Above an average, 48) 6 
1837 Under an average, 55 10 





Ture Owr.—The ow! tribe, from the size of the 
head, though owing to the superabundance of fea- 
thers with which it is surrounded, and the peculiar 


‘manner in which they are placed, the head appears 
larger than it really is, would reasonably be sup- 





posed to possess more than an ordinary degree of 
sagacity ;—but, as, from the construction of their 
eyes, they are unable to distinguish objects in the 
broad daylight, and their manners and habits thus 


| becoming altogether nocturnal, their sagacity has 


seldom been put to the test. When a boy, I took 


a nest, and kept it for eighteen months. Perceiv- 


at tl tly i 5 condition of the | ing that it was anxious to hide itself from human 
aiso to prove the greatly laiproves oO ono > | ; “ogi : 
2A Aig. ‘gaze during the day, I formed a hole for it, a yard 


in length, of bricks, where it passed the day, but 
from which as night approached, it sallied forth, 
displaying much activity aud fierceness. It would 
come when called, even in the day-time ; if called, 
it would approach the mouth of its hole and seize 
a piece of meat, with which it would instantly re- 
treat, and it uniformly evinced a disposition to avoid 
the broad glare of day. It was amusing in its 
way ; at dusk, it would strike a mouse, a bird, or a 
piece of meat, out of my hand with much dexterity ; 
and I have no doubt, that it was susceptible of ed- 
ucation much in the same way as a hawk, could 
the requisite instruction have been imparted in the 
dusk of the evening or during the night. This 
bird frequently rambled to a considerable distance 
in the twilight, but always returned to his day re- 
treat. His fate was melancholy ; two of my school- 
fellows, one of whom was the late earl of Hunting- 
don, contrived to purloin him, and after tying him 
upon the back of a duck, placed this ill-assorted 
pair ina pond. T did not witness this mischievous 
exhibition; but, it seems, the duck, not liking the 
involuntary companion, no sooner got into the water 
than it dived, carrying the unfortunate owl under 
the water with it. On coming to the surface, the 
night-bird loudly testified its dislike to immersion 
by that peculiarly dismal noise for which these 
birds are remarkable, called hooting! Down went 
the duck again, and so the crue] business was con- 
tinued until the duck became completely exhausted, 
when it and the owl drowned.—Physiological Ob- 
servations. , 





DUTIES PERFORMED BY A GOOD FAR- | 


MER. 
Every duty faithfully performed hath its reward. 


The approach of winter always induces the. 


thoughtful, and careful and industrious farmer to 
look about him to see that he is prepared to meet 
so boisterous and inclement a season of the year 
in the best possible manner. His windows, his 
doors, and the roofs of his building, are all exam- 
ined, and if necessary, made tight and secure, His 
barn and stables are looked to and put in good or- 
der. His sheep, and hogs and poultry have all 
comfortable, dry lodgings prepared for them in due 
season, for he knows that no animal can thrive and 
do well, that is not well housed, and well fed, and 
every way made clean and comfortable. His pota- 
toes, his sugar beets, his turnips and all his winter 
fruits and vegetables are well secured against frost, 
and placed in such positions that ready access can 
be had to them when necessary, without subjecting 
them to danger of injury by exposure to the wea- 
ther. His fuel is so arranged and prepared for 
current use that his family can procure it without 
any unnecessary exposure to the rude blasts of 
winter. His fields and meadows are kept closed 
during the winter and early part of spring; so that 
animals may not be permitted to ramble over them 


and injure his grounds. His barn yard is so ar- 
ranged that his cattle never leave it during the 
period of winter feeding, by which means he saves 
all their manure for the nourishment of his crops. 
His implements of husbandry and food are all care- 
fully housed and arranged in good order, so that 
they can be had when wanted for use. His garden, 
in which not a weed has been permitted to perfect 
and scatter its seed during the autumn, is thrown 
up into ridges about eighteen inches high, and sep- 
arated only by trenches extending from end to end 
)of the beds ; this he knows exposes the soil to the 
| meliorating influence of the frost, destroys the grubs 
}and worms which seek refuge during the winter, 
| deep in the ground, and induces the ground moles 








|to seek out for dryer and warmer lodgings else- 
|where. By this plan of ridging his garden in the 


| fall, as soon as the frost is out in the spring, his 
| beds are dry and warm, and admit of being level- 
led and worked at once, long before flat, wet ground 
| can with propriety be moved by the spade ; this en- 
| able his family to have a supply of garden vegeta- 
| bles several weeks earlier than those who have less 

intelligence or industry; the deeper tilth and more 

thorough pulverization of the soil, also increases 
|the growth of his plants, and enables them the 
better to protect themselves against the contingen- 
'cies of either very dry or very wet seasons.—Far- 
| mer’s Cabinet. 


| WHEAT FARMS FOR SALE IN WESTERN 
| NEW YORK. 
In the counties of Monroe, Orleans, Genesee and Erie— 
| Varying in quantity from 50 to 300 acres each—under a good 
state of cultivation and improvement, with suitable buildings, 
| fences, &c., watered with durable streams, and most of them 
| have wheat on the ground. Five or eight years credit can 
| be given, if wanted, on the whole principal sum, with annual 
‘interest. These farms are situated in the midst of a rich 
| agricultural district, unsurpasssed in the richness and pro- 
| ductiveness of its soil, lying on the banks of the Erie canal, 
jand in the vicinity of Rochester, Lockport and Buffalo, af- 
| fording at all times a ready and sure market for all the arti- 
| cles of produce, which at present prices amply reward the 
| husbandman, and enables him witha few crops to pay the 
| first cost of his lands. A favorable opportunity is here pre- 
| sented fo the enterprising farmer who would wish to obtain 
|a good farm on liberal credit, with sufficient means to secure 
| the payment of one third of the purchase money. Letters 
(post paid) promptly attended to. 








JOHN C. NASH. 
Rochester, N. Y. Oct. 18, 1833. 





BONE MANURE. 


The subscriber desires to inform his frieuds and the public 
that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, 
}and has spent mucn time and money to ascertain how bones 
| may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He oilers for sale ground bone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
will “ promptly attended to. 

Orders may be left at iy manufactory, near Tremont road, 
} in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
| and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 

| Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 

| —_—_—__ 

| 

| 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
The subscribers will be happy to receive orders for Fruit, 
|and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. We shall be enabled to 
i furnish at Nursery Prices, and at short notice, Trees and 
Shrubs of every description, and hope to give satisfaction to 
all who may be disposed to favor us with their orders. 
Oct. 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


“WORCESTER SOCIETY. | 
EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS. 


The committee on “all other manufactures than | 
those of leather and of wool, or of which wool is 
a component part”—Report, 

That the number of articles submitted to their 
examination, as exhibited for premiums, or for the 
purpose of increasing the interest of our Fair, is | 
much smaller than has been usual in past years. 
But theyre not aware that the ingenuity and skill 
manifested in the manufacture, or the excellence 
of the material used, is less than heretofore. The 
variety, in proportionto the number of articles, can 
hardly, at any time, have been exceeded. The 
committee were called to estimate the worth and 
beauty of many articles, better fitted for fairy fin- 
gers than theirs. There were coverlets, of such 
warmth and excellence, that even single blessed- 
ness might be comfortable under them; tiny socks, 
soft and warm, which fairy feet might wear when 
dancing under the cold moon of our frosty nights ; 
or which, should the fairies not claim them, might 
be worn by those odd things call “sweet pledges,” 
who do not honestly belong to single blessedness ; 
there were hats of palm leaf and of silk, and bon- 
nets of grass and of straw, for the head, a silk 
lace veil, and wrought collars for the face and neck 
of beauty ; stockings and socks of cotton and linen, 
for the nether limbs of those whom they might fit, 
although the shape of some of them was such that 
it is doubtful whether any one will confess their 
fitness ; there were crickets for weary feet, a screen 
to save the fair complexion from a fiery flush —pic- 
tures of flowers—of little love birds and their nests 
—of little dogs looking wondrous sleepy or wise—of 
naughty boys robbing birds’ nests—and of a forlorn 
mortal, mourning over al]. There were wires to 
make cards, cards to curry cattle, beautiful and in- 
genious implements of husbandry, and (though no 
“necklace for a sow,”) gilded hames that dumb 
beasts, as wel] as men, may be proud of as a collar. 
The committee gazed, admired, wondered deci- 
ded, and directed such an account to be given of 
matters as now follows. 

Seven woven coverlets were offered, but as some 
of them were partly of wool, it was apprehended | 
there might be a contlict of jurisdiction between 
the two committees on manufactures ;, happily, 
however, the peace principle prevailed, and the 
other committee magnanimously relinquished their 
claim. A cotton counterpane, or Marseilles quilt, 
was decidedly the best, equalling the best imported, 
aud the committee award for it the premium of $5, | 
to Miss Sarah K. Shepherd, of Worcester. | 

Only two bonnets were offered—the one made | 
by Mrs Sally Leland, of Grafton, “from grass | 
gathered around the dwelling house,” was a bean- 
tiful article, of which any lady might, as reason- 
ably, be proud to be the maker, or the wearer, as 
of any bonnet whatever. The premium of 85 is | 
awarded to Mrs Leland. | 





| 


ifrom the manufactory o 


A black lace veil of fine silk, wrought with much 
taste by Mrs Roxanna Stone, of Mast Brookfield, 


| they thought deserving a gratuity of >2 


A Highland plaid woollen shawl, made by Miss 
Ruth B. Wheeler, of Lancaster, and another by 
Miss Lydia W. Estabrook, of Princeton, were each 
‘deemed worthy of a gratuity of $1. 

Very excellent wire, Nos. 30,31, 32, and 33, 
f Ichabod W ashburn, of 
Worcester, was noticed with praise, as were copper 
wire cards, vearing the stamp of «C. O. Read, 
W orcester”—and iron wire cards bearing tle stamp 
of “ No. 10, Whittemore’s Patent, 1. Washburn.” 

A barouche made by Albert Tolman, with a 
harness by William Leggate, both of Worcester, 
were examined and admired as excellent specimens 
of mechanical skill in that branch of business. 

A corn planter aud seed sower, by S. Wood, if 


not too complicated, will allow farmers to take 


rides for pleasure while plant ng their fields. It is| 


certainly an ingenious article. 
Boynton’s straw cutter, exhibited by Alvin Allen, 
of Worcester, is said to be the best article of the 


kind now known, and the committee thought it) 


might be so. 

A cheese press, by which cheese is so cruelly 
treated, as to be made to squeeze itself, was also | 
exhibited—the inventor or exhibitor was not known 
to the committee. 

Messrs. Ruggles, Nurse & Mason, 
thanks of the society, for the exhibition of 
machines ca'culated to save the labor and more 
perfectly perform the work of the farmer and the 
gardener. They exhibited “a vegetable cutter,” 
to prepare food for cattle, by the labor of one man, 
at the rate of a bushel per minute, price S10—* A 
seed sower,” or “drill barrow,” for the field, and 
another for the garden, each of undoubted excel- 


lence, price of the one $15, of the other $38 50— | 


A grindstone turned by treadle and crank, with 


anti-friction rollers—and a Nourse’s plough, some- | 
what improved, and very perfectly made. Each | 
of these machines and implements deserves the | 


particular examination of every cultivator of the 
soil, By order of the Committee, 
A. D. FOSTER. 
Worcester, Oct. 10, 12: . 


The committee on Fat Cattle and Milch Cows 


regret that they cannot speak of the stock submit- | 


ted to their examination, with that exultation and 
liberal praise which other parts of the large and 
interesting exhibition of this day will excite in 
other committees. It is too obvious that the fat 
oxen now adjudged to be entitled to premiuinas, as 
the best, would be unsuccessful competitors with 
the fat cattle of former years. ‘The causes of this 
comparative inferiority are the deficient supply of 
| beef, which has hurried into our meat uiarket, at 


‘uniform high prices, everything that “hath horns 
'and hoofs,” and the shortness of the pastures, occa- 


sioned by the drought of the last summer, and the 
high price of corn and potatoes. 
As it is not a new predicament for Yankee far- 


deserve the | 
| 
several | 


| 


mers to be obliged to do the best with the stock 
which they have, the committee have had no trouble 
in adjudging the premiums among the animals sub- 
mitted to them, which were valuable, though not 
| such prodigies of fatness as we have seen, 

it is stated that all the oxen offered for premi- 
um were fed with grass and pumpkins, and had no 





meal. 


Princeton, for his fat ox, 4 1-2 years old, weighing 

1711 lbs. the first premium of $20,006 

To Timothy P. Moore, of Worcester, for’ his fat 
| ox, 6 years old, weighing 1790 lbs., the secon, | pre- 
jintuw of $1.5,00 

To Benjamin N. Child, of Worcester, for iis 
fat ox, 7 years old, weighing 1890 Ibs. the thira 
premium of & 10,00 

Mr Adam Harrington, of Shrewsbury, offered a 
yoke of .oxen 4 1-2 years old, weighing 1775 Ibs. 
and 1770 lbs. which deserve commendation for no- 
| ble size and beauty of form, but they lacked the 
requisite of fatness. 

Mr T. P. Moore, of Worcester, in addition to the 
fat ox for which a premium is awarded, presented 
three other fat oxen. 

The committee viewed with much admiration, 
a well formed and very fat cow, weighing 1560 Ibs. 
‘offered for exhibition by Mr Moses H., Felton, of 

Barre, 

There was no more difficulty than in the celebrated 
choice of Hobson, in selecting the Milch Cow 
which should be distinguished by a premium, as 
but one was offered with the requisite certificate of 
| merit. It is to be regretted that our farmers will 

not take the trouble to prepare themselves for com- 

petition in this most important department of the 

| show, And it may be observed that the attention 
and labor of ascertaing the qualities of their cows 
us to milk, will bring its own reward in the improve- 
ment of their own steck, in addition to the good 
resulting tothe individuals and to the public at 
these exhibitions. In many farm yards’ in the 
county, coavs might be discovered which give milk 
that will make little or no butter, while the cows 
are bought at as high prices and kept with the same 
| expense as the most profitable animal, 

Our Commonwealth did itself honor in the exhi- 

| bition of six milch cows of fine figure and in ex- 

| 


icellent flesh, from the State Lunatic Hospital. 
While the literature of the day and common obser- 
vation prove that hunger, voluntary as well as 
involuntary, will not only break down stone walls, 
but commit many other excesses of word and deed, 
the success of this noble institution demonstrates 
that liberal feeding and every provision for content- 
ment and satisfaction have wondrous power to give 
quietness and steadiness of mind. And the rotund 
forms and placid tempers of these stately animals 
show, that though they confine themselves to vege- 
table diet, they are no Grahamites in grazing, and 
though they “* wax fat” like Jeshurun of old, they 
have no disposition to kick. 

Respectfully submitted by order of the committee. 

S. SALSBURY, Chairman, 


| 





I'he committee award to Joshua Eveleth, of 
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The committee on working oxen have vefy much | of much consequence in manuring, liming, plaster- 
to regret that there was any misunderstanding in| ing, and in sowing grain and grass seeds, and also 
regard to the precise time when the drawing should | in determining the amount of produce per acre, as 
take place—they stood some time at their posts } well as enabling a farmer to judge correctly of the 
anxious for the trial of strength and docility of! amount of labor bestowed on a given space of 
that noble animal, the ox, and with patience wait-| ground. All of these matters are pal often guessed 
ing the tenderness of his driver, when they were at, and sometimes the guessing is so coarse as to 
informed “the time had not come,” and they like | lead both the proprietor and his friends into great 
some other tribes were soon dispersed. On their | errors of judgment. Fields being of equal dimen- 
return they were at once struck by the appearance | sions, require the same amount of labor each year, 
of a wondrous concourse of people: jin tilling them, produce as near as human means 
“ And saw ev'ry Yankee full of mettle can effect it, the same amount of products, and 

Swarm forth like bees at sound of kettle. | give the ability to distribute the manure with an 
chp rd owing 9 As Lucretia equal hand over the whole farm. 
aoa. Tom Although many farms are beautifully laid off 

The committee without further preface, would | into fields so as to attain the objects above stated 
ask leave to report their award of the society’s in an admirable manner; yet there are many oth- 
premiuins as follows, namely : | ers, so cut up as not to indicate much intelligent 

To Leonard Wheelock of Grafton, for the best | design in its accomplishment, either in respect to 
pair of working oxen, the first premium of $12,00! convenience, or the due apportionment of the re- 

To Isaac Hathaway of Sutton, the 2d premium | spective inclosures. Where this is the case a sys- 


of #10,00 | tem should at once be adopted, the tendency of 
To John Newton of Millbury, the 3d premium | which would be in a few years to regulate and cor- 


of $.8,60 | rect it. There is something so incongruous in one 
To Stephen Marsh, Jr., of Sutton, 4th premium | year cultivating a large field and the next a small 
#5,00 | one, that it cannot be duly appreciated, except by 
The committee regret their inability to be: stow | one who has made trial of it; for one season your 
‘Premiums to ether individuals who offered and ‘:ried | foree is not adequate to your work, and the next it 
beautiful oxen—they were cattle that will do b.oner | is superior to it. It is continual up and down hill 
to any farm, town, or county. But while spea king} work, and the larger fields suffer for want of an 
in high commendation of the oxen, they hope to adequate supply of manure, and sometimes from 
£ive no offence to their owners, if in the lang uage | insufficient culture. 
of the Orator of the day, they say that “ whi) oping Thorough culture always ranks first in agricul- 
1s @ gratuity,” and if it is “ receid in humility,” | ture ; manure next, and then follows good crops 
it is oftentimes misplaced. and prosperity, which maketh the heart of the far- 
A pair ef oxen presented for extiéition by Henry | er glad, and stimulates him to renewed exertions 
Putnam acquitted themselves haadsomely, as. also |i™ promoting the fertility of the soil, and by that 
did a fine pair which are under the care «of Dr | means increasing the sum total of animal existence 
Woodward of the State Lunatic Hospital, ‘The | *2d enjoyment. 
committee were much gratified with the appe arance When fields are clevated above neighbors’ 
of @ team of five yokes of young cattle be'ionging | grounds, heavy rains carry the finest, richest par- 
to Reuben Wheelock of Sutton—they were well | ticles of the soil on to them, but this kind of tres- 
matched for size and color, and under perfect com-| Pass has not often been found to destroy good 
mand, and they recommend to birn a gratuity of ten neighborhood ; if 1t should unfortunately do so, a 
dollars. small gutter made near the line fence or a few 
The chairman, on his own responsibility, will | Stones judiciously arranged under, near, or against 
say that the committee were able to decide all it, will generally correct the evil, and no doubt pro- 
questions of right without appealing to the chair, | mote the interest of the more elevated farmer, by 
All which is humbly submitted. keeping within his own enclosures the food which 
THOMAS W. WARD, Chairman. his own crops may be the more luxuriant for parta- 
king of. Those who have had the benefits of the 
washings of their neighbors’ fields, can form some 
estimate of its importance, for 





(From the Farmer Cabinet.) 


SUBDIVIDING A FARM PROPERLY, &c. 


It a matter of po small importance, and it re- 
quires much skill and judgment to lay off a farm 
properly into fields and inclosures so as to realize 
the greatest possible advantage by it, in regard to 
convenient access, equal size of inclosures, and 
convenience in watering of stock. The saving of 
fencing is also a matter of considerable conse-| In conversation, a few days since, with one of 
quence, both as it regards the expense in the first | the most intelligent farmers in the Commonwealth, 
instance, as well as that occasioned by subsequent ; in speaking of the use of potash and water as a 
repairs. wash for apple trees, he cautioned me against the 


“« What is one friend’s loss is another’s gain.” 
AGRICOLA. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WASH NOT TO BE USED FOR PEAR 
TREES. 





Fields for cultivation should be rectangular, and | using that wash for pear trees ;—for the want of | 
the nearer they approach to asquare, the less fence | this information, I have lost within the last few 


they require. The inclosures intended for a regu-| years, several valuable pear trees, and was not 
lar rotation of crops should be as near the same aware till now of the cause. loping that others 


mental trees should be up and doing. 


size as practicable, and the number of acres in| may profit by the above hint, I have communicated | 


each field should be accurately ascertained, and a 
register kept of it. The importance of having the 
fields to contain each a known number of acres, is 


it for your paper. 
One word on the use of the grafting composition 





! 


| 


| 


| 





clay. Three years since I had several apple trees 
grafted, using the composition; the grafts did weil 
for one season, since which almost every stock has 
died, at least that portion which came in contact 
with the composition—neither is mine a_ solitary 
instance ; I have known whole orchards injured or 
pit back a year or two by the use of the above 
composition. X. 





GRASS AND GRASS SEED. 

A farmer never thrives unless he raises abundant 
crops of grass; for grass and hay feed stock, and 
stock makes manure, and with plenty of manure, 
grain and every other agricultural product is easily 
brought into existence, but without manure, which 
is the food of all plants, farming would soon come 
to a full stop; as well might we expect a mill to 
grind without water, or a watch to keep time with- 
out a mainspring, as for grass and grain to grow 
and thrive without being furnished with food. [ 
have never yet known a prime good farmer that did 
not pay especial attention to raising the greatest 
possible quantity of grass, and I have never known 
one that did so, but what was more than amply re- 
munerated for his expense and trouble. It is pain- 
ful to see within twenty miles of Philadelphia, 
Indian or wood grass stil] maintaining its original 
position in some fields and meadows, when lime 
that can be so easily procured would soon destroy 
it and supply its place with something alike cred- 
itable and profitable to the cultivacor of the soil. 
Grass seed should always be sowed evenly and in 
quantities to coat the surface with a sufficient num- 
ber of plants to exclude weeds; there should be no 
room left for unbidden guests to seat themselves, 
Red clover, which should always be one of the 
grasses sown, on account of its large product, tap- 
root, and the fine condition in which it leaves the 
soil, weighs from 60 to 64 Ibs. a bushel, and a bushel 
will sow from six to eight acres. The seed of 
timothy being small, one peck to the acre is suffi- 
cient. Orchard grass seed being chaffy and light, 
should be applied at the rate of from one to two 
bushels per acre, and herds grass or red top asit is 
sometimes called, one bushel to the acre. There 
should always be at least two, if not three of these 
kinds of seed sown together to insure a good crop, 
so that if one partially fails, the others may furnish 
a supply of plants. The loss or failure of a crop 
of grass is too serious an affair to run any risk 
about that can possibly be avoided; therefore sow 
plenty of different kinds on the same ground, and 
if you don’t raise your own seed, be careful of 
whom you buy, lest you get an impure or damaged 
article, for 


Cheap seed is always dearest in the end. 
AGRICOLA, 


N. B. Orchard grass is said to have stood the 
late severe drought the best, and timothy to have 


‘suffered the most by it of any of the artificial 
‘grasses; but it is perhaps yet too early to forma 


decisive opinion on this subject.—Fuarmer’s Cab- 
inet. 





ORNAMENTAL TreES.—The time is at hand 
when those who are desirous of transplanting orna- 
We rejoice 
that the public taste in relation to this matter has 
undergone a great improvement within a few years, 
and that shady forest trees are now considered a 


(composed of wax, rosin and tallow,) instead of | useful and ornamental addition to a beautiful vil- 
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lage. We copy the following hints in relation to 
transplanting trees from one of our exchange pa- 
pers: 

“ Be careful not to transplant before the leaves 
have fallen—as soon after as you please, 

The trees should be taken from open ground. If 
taken from the dense forest, they will not bear the 
exposure, 

Select trees of second growth; they have bet- 
ter tops and better roots than the first. ‘Transplant 
the tree entire. The leaves are the lungs of 
the tree, and affect its growth as much asthe roots. 
The frequent practice of lopping off the top is very 
bad. 

Be sure and get all the roots. Remember the 
small fibres are what absorb nourisliment for the 
tree. Strip off these, and the main body of the 
tree becomes only a contrivance to hold the tree 
up. Do not expose the roots to sun and air longer 
than absolutely necessary. 
them as much of the old soil as they can hol 
on to. 

In setting out the trees, be careful to make the 
hole so large that the roots shall not be coiled ; 
neither let them be crowded together, for then they 
will decay. 

Throw upon the roots at first fine strong mould, 
never any manure; then throw on water, and shake 
the tree till the mud has filled up all the interstices 
between the roots. After the ground is somewhat 
dry, fill up the hole and tread down the earth. 
Never leave a tree so that water can stand over its 
roots.” — Worcester Spy. 





(From the Farmer’s Cabinet.) 


Receipt For Curing Pork anp Hams.—As 
soon as the pork becomes cool I cut and sort it 
taking great care to have the tubs perfectly sweet 
and clean. In cutting, I take out all the spare 
ribs, and make pickled pork of all the side between 
the ham and the shoulders; cutting it into pieces 
of suitable size for family use. I trim the hams 
and shonlders well. I cover the bottom of the tub 
with rock salt, and then put in a layer of pork, 
nicely packed, then cover this layer with salt, and 
so on, until the tub is filled. I use rock salt and 
very bountifully. In six or eight days make a 
pickle of salt and cold water, as strong as possible, 
and cover the pork previously salted with it. It 
will then keep for use for years if your choose. 

In preparing the hams and shoulders, | weigh 
several, to come at the probable weight of the 
whole. They are packed with care, in suitable 
tubs. My process is to sprinkle some coarse salt 
at the bottom; then pack in the hams and shoul- 
ders firmly, side by side, being careful not to put 
the back of one flat on the top of another. The 
spaces are filled up with chines, bocks and jowls, 
To about every 300 weight of meat I take thirty 
pounds of rock salt, one pound of saltpetre, and 
fourteen lbs. brown sugar, or half a gallon of good 
molasses (generally the latter.) Take as much 
pure water as will cover the meat, put in a clean 
vessel, add the above articles, boil it, removing the 
scum as it rises, and when no more rises set it to 


cool, after which pour it on the meat until itis cov- | 
entitles it to consideration, viz., its being very solid, | 


ered 3 or 4 inches, 

If the hams are small, weighing from 12 to 15 
pounds, let them remain in pickle five weeks—if 
from 15 to 25, six weeks—if from 25 to 45, seven 
weeks. When you remove them for the purpose 


of smoking, put them in clean cold water for two 


Let them carry with | 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


‘or three hours. If there is too much salt or salt- 
| petre adhering to the surface of the hams, the wa- 
iter will take it off.. The smoke should be made of 
clean green hickory. A fire should be built only 
‘in dry weather And when the meat has acquired 
ja yellow tinge, not red or block, they are removed, 
‘and hung up ina dark place where they are not 
disturbed vy flies or vermin. 

DAVID COMFORT. 





(for the New England Parmer.) 
ROHAN POTATO. 
Me Joseru Brecx,— 

Dear Sir—Agreeably to your request, I give 
| you the result of my observation and experience in 
jregard to the Rohan potato, which I have grown 
| for three years. For the table | consider it only 


rsecond rate, compared with the Chenango; in all 


| other respects I think that it is destined to hold a 

very conspicuous rank, and consequently to be ex- 

tensively cultivated. 

Tam not aware that for productiveness it has any 
competitor, Inthe year 1836 1 had four potatoes 

}sent ne from France. The product from these the 
present year was nineteen bushels; the largest 
weighed a pound and a half; they were grown in 
a field with other varietjes, and no extraordinary 
pains bestowed upon them, either in relation to the 
culture or the quantity or quality of the manure. 
Coarse stable manure was used, a fork full to each 
hill. The land was of middling good quality, a 
part of it quite dry, and the crops suffered severely 
from the long drought. They should be planted 
early, by the Ist of May; if not convenient to 
plant by that time, I should recommend burying 
them in a warm place to accelerate their sprouting, 
which was the course I pursued the present year; 
or if they could be put into a hot-bed and sprouted 
it would probably be a better way; they should, 
however, be planted out before the sprouts become 
so long as to be in danger of breaking off in re- 
moving them. [have not cut them for planting 
}excepting the first year. In 1837 in consequence 
lof illness I did not have an opportunity of giving 
them a fair trial, not being able to give my personal 
| They were planted in rows 





attention to them. 
jand dropped three or four inches apart in the row 
‘on the north side of a high fence without any ma- 
|nure excepting some ditch mud. The product was 
only a bushel and a half, and none of them grew 
very large. I think it would be better to cut the 
large ones especially till they become more plenty. 
I have no doubt [ should have raised a number of 
| bushels more had I adopted that method, notwith- 
| standing, froin the causes above mentioned, the last 
| years produce was small. 








ones are never hallow, whereas the large potatoes 
| of other varieties are. 


They are harvested with great facility, one man 
| dug 12 bushels in 4 1-2 hours; the proportion of 
'small ones was less than one bushel in nine, and 


‘they would hardly have been considered small the | 


| present year fur any other variety. 
[ will mention only one more good quality which 


/more so, I think, than any other variety which at- | 


‘tains so large size that I am acquainted with. 
Respectfully yours, 
Kk. M. RICHARDS. 


| Dedham, .Vov. 8, 1838. 


It is said, and I believe with truth, that the large | 


Remarks.—In addition to what Mr Richards 
has stated respecting the Rohan potato we would 
state our experience and lay before our readers the 
result of our own experiment this year. From the 
statements made by a number of individuals, whe 
had a few pounds of us in the spring, we were in 
hopes to have given a more flattering account of 
yee potato than we are enabled to do. The pro- 
duce has not been so great as we expected ; but in 
| comparison with other varieties it has done well. 
The St Helena and other varieties planted, have 
not paid the expense of digging, and with the same 
cultivation which was bestowed upon the Rohan. 
We are of opinion that we did not get two bushels 
for one planted. We planted 59 lbs. of the Rohan 
potatoes in hills, four feet by three apart, and mi 
nured with good coarse manure. The potatoes’ 
were cut in small pieces of two or three eyes each. 
jand three pieces planted in a hill. No extra pains 
| were t ken with them. The produce was 70 Ibs. 
|Considering the complete failure of every other 
variety of potato en the place, we think the result 
upon the whole, a good one, although we fondly 
anticipated a crop of 40 or 50 bushels. We have 
had them cooked in a variety of ways; we cannot 
say they were very fine; as good, perhaps, as any 
other sort of our own raising this year; but then 
it should be known that we have not had even a 
St Helena or any other potato that was fit for the 
table, the produce of our farm, the present season. 
We believe it will prove a valuable potato for stock, 
but not for the table. J. B. 











GREAT GOOSEBERRIES. 

We copy the following notices of great goose- 
berries from that amusing and instructive work, 
'« The Doctor,” volume fifth, or the last that has 
been published: 

« Lancashire is the county in which the goose- 
berry has been the most cultivated; there is a 
| gooseberry book annually printed at Manchester; 
j and the Manchester newspapers in recording the 
} death of a person, and saying that he bore a severe 
illness with Christian fortitude andresignation, and 
that he was much esteemed among the class of 
gooseberry growers. <A harmless class they must 
needs be deemed; but, even in growing goose- 
berries emulation may be carried too far. The 
Royal Sovereign grown in 1794, by George Cook 
of Ashton, weighed 17 pennyweights 18 grains, 
and was thought a royal gooseberry at that day. 

But, the growth of gooseberries has kept pace with 
the march of intellect. In 1830 the largest goose- 
berry was shown at Stockport. It weighed 32 
penny weights, 13 grains, and was named the Teazer. 
The largest red one was the Roaring Lion, or 31 
/pennyweights, 13 grains, and was shown at Nant- 





wich. They have been grown as large as pigeon’s 
eggs. ut the fruit is not improved by the forced 


culture that increases its size. The gooseberry 
‘growers, who show for the annual prizes offered, 
thin the fruit so as to have but two or three berries 
ona branch; even then the prizes are not always 
gained by fair dealing ; they contrive to support a 
‘small cup of water under each of these, so that 
‘the fruit for some weeks rests in water that covers 
about a fourth part, a process they call sucking the 


. Ml ” 
goose berry . 





The food of plants is neither more nor less 
than the principle of which they themselves are 
composed. 
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THE GRAIN WORM. 
We give it up. 
rather to hope, that the grain worm 


Desirous as we have been to 
believe, or 
ceased to injure the berry of the wheat as soon as 
it became hard, and that consequently, the idea of 
its eating after the grain was harvested was erro- 
neous, facts have convinced us that the worm does 
not cease to feed on the kernel until its transforin- 
ation or its death. Some of these facts and our 
experiments we shall mention here. \\e have be- 
fore alluded to confining some worms with wheat 
in a glass vial. They were so confined a month, 
when the wheat was examined and some of the 
kernels had been plainly eaten, but most of the 
worms were dead. The vial with its contents was 
again put away for fifteen days, and then examined, 
The worms were dead, but that they feed to the 
last is evident from the kernels now lying before 
us, some of them nearly half devoured, while oth- 


ers have been but just commenced upon. Every 


kernel was selected singly and perfectly sound, for | 


the experiment. The fact therefore is undeniable, 
that the worm does Seed on the ripencd berry. We 


have also since harvest selected ears of wheat in| 


the field, containing the worm, and which bore evi- 
dent traces of having the kernels fed upon since 
maturing ; and ears taken from the mow, contain- 
ing worms, have not unfrequently kernels exhibiting 
the same appearance, Some of these worms we 
enclosed in a vial of flour. After being in it a 
month, the contents were examii?d. and every one 
was found dead; a conclusive proof that they are 
different fromthe weevil or the common flour worm, 
with which some have conf unded them. 


We have this summer been making some obser- 
vations on the fly that produces the worm, and its 
method of cperating ; but fortunately for us, our 
opportunities for noticing the fly were not as favor- 
able as last year, as they were much fewer in num- 
ber on the wheat. After Hitch attention to the 
matter, we are inclined to the opirtion that there 
are at least twovarieties of the fir tha t infe-st wheat, 
both be, "Zing to the genus Ceeidom yia oof Leter- 
ejiie, the T ipula ot 'inneus, Thi‘is not ‘improba- 
vle, when it is recollected there are a great number 
of known species of this inseet ; "pw ards © f thirty 
One o f these 


having been found in England atone. 
species, a reddish or changeable green fly, we have 
detected depositing its young on wheat, a nd on 
some kinds of ripe berries, as the common black- 
It is furnished with an ovipositor that folds 
under its belly ; and is used for penetrating be neath 
the chaff of the wheat. The o her would seem 
from description to be the Cecidomyia patust, is of 
Wilson, its rhite halteres, and flesh-red abdcrmen 
with a retractile ovipositor, corresponding exs tly 


berry. 


with his delineation. 
mon insect, the parent of the worm most commonly 
found in wheat, barley or oats, (we have seen the 
fly in all) and which is so destructive at the pie- 


sent time. ‘The appearance of the worms them- 


selves would indicate a parentage not in all cases | 


the same, and we have observed that part of them 


attach themselves to any object with which they | 


come in contact, and if disturbed secure themselves 
from falling by a thread, like the worms found in 
clover heads sometimes, which indeed this kind of 
the worms very much resemble. . 

Some difference of opinion exists among obser- 
vers, whether the product of the fly is oviparous or 
viviparous; whether an egg 1s deposited which 
produces the worm, or whether the worm, already 


This we think is the com-} 


vivified in the body of the parent, is placed on the 
kernel, As examples of young prodneed in both 
these ways, we may refer to the Genus Musca of 
Linn. of which, one species, the Musca vomitoria, 


- or green fly, deposites an eee, from which the mag- 


got is produced, while the Musca carnaria deposites 
its living larve, (the young having been hatched 
deemed 
suitable for their residence. In the first case the 


in the body of the mother) on any place 


egg, after the escape of the larve, always remains ; 
in the latter case none is ever seen. In repeated 
examinations with an excellent microscope, we 
have never been able to detect the least appearance 
of a covering from which the larve had escaped ; 
and though ears of wheat have been examined on 
which the fly was caught in the act of depositing 


its egy or young, the produet was always living, |; 


and though exceedingly minute, able to move and 
crawl. The legitimate inference, therefore, would 
seeti to be, that the worm is viviparous, or deposit- 


ed in the living state by the parent. The fact is 


|of effecting their destruction, as lime water or the 
fumes of briitstone, while they would produce no 
| effect on an erg, would be fatal to the young larve ; 


and it was regretted that the question could be de- 
termined no more satisfactorily. 


| observers of the habits of the wheat or 
| erate worm, have contended that the young larvee 
| did not penetrate the kernel of the grain, but pro- 
| duced the injnry by pressure of the grain, and an 
labstraction of the juices necessary to bring it to 
|perfection. The latter is the case, but the abstrac- 
|tion is clearly made by the perforation of the ker- 
‘nels. In examining infected ears of wheat, after 
‘carefully’ removing the coverings of the berry, a 
small whitish spot may be seen onthe grain, Sub- 
mitting this to the microscope, it will be seen that 
‘the whitish mass is the small particles of exuvie 
\thrown out around the insect, in the centre of which 


Some 


,a small opening may be discovered most generally 
| occupied by the head of the larve, which is thus 
‘occupied in feeding on the milk of the berry, and 
| deriving his subsistance at the expense of the grain. 
|'Those who have examined green peas, when the 
| pod and pea was oceupied by the larvie of the pea 
j bug, can have a good idea of the appearance of a 
wheat kernel in the earliest stages of the attack of 
jthe wheat worm. That the worm does from the 
first penetrate the berry, and feed on its vital juices 
| cannot admit of a doubt. 

The propriety of threshing wheat as soon as 


| harvested, when infested by the worm, is obvious ; | 
| since, as after the berry becomes hard, the worm is | 
| at large in the chaff, and threshing and cleaning | 
frees the wheat or other grain from their presence | 
Personal observation and in- | 


and their rapacity. 
'quiry in almost every county of the Western Dis- 
|trict of this state since the past harvest, has shown 
lus that the worm has spread over the whole of it 


tier of counties. 
had not yet been seen, and the same exemption is 
enjoyed in the northern counties of Pennsylvania ; 
while the great wheat growing counties of that 
state, to the south, have this year been greatly in- 
fested. ‘That the grain worm is destined to over- 
run the country seems clear; how seriously, or for 
how long a time its presence is to be felt, time 
alone can determine.—Genesee Farmer. 


| 





Thinking.—Those who don’t think correctly 
‘will not be likely to act well. 


of some unportance in determining the best means | 


with the exception of a small part of the southern | 
There we were assured the worm | 


SOILING CATTLE. 

The above is the term applied to the system of 
feeding animals with ereen feed during the sum- 
mer; the animals being kept in stable, and the 
food cut and fed to them there, instead of allowing 
them to gather it for themselves, inthe field. Von 
Thaer, the great Prussian agricudrist, in relating 
the experience of Baron Bulow on this subject, 
lays down the following as incontrovertible facts : 

“1. A spot of ground, which when pastured, 
would yield only sufficient food for one head, will 
abundantly maintain four when left in the stable. 
2. Soiling affords at least double the quantity of 
manure from the same number of cattle; for the 
best summer manure is produced in the stable, and 
carried to the fields at the most proper periods of 
its fermentation; whereas when dropped on the 
pasture or meadow, and exposed to the action of 
the air and sun, its power is much wasted. 3. 
Cows that are accustomed to soiling, wiil yield 
much more milk, when kept in this manner, and 
fattening cattle will increase much faster in weight. 
4. They are less subject to accidents and diseases 
| —they are protected froin the flies that torment them 
in the fields during the warm weather, and they do 
not suffer from the heat of summer.” 


| 


| Experiments in this country have been made 
| which in the main establish the above positions of 
| Von Thaer. The only serious objection that we 
have heard, is the labor required during the summer 
season, when work is in great request in the field, 
and difficult to be procured at any price. Men can, 
however, be hired for this lavor if necessary, as 
well as for any other; and the policy of doing so, 
rests on the mere question of profit and loss. _ If, 
|as Sinclair states, 33 head of cattle were soiled on 
| 17 1-2 acres from the 20th of May to the first of 
| October, when the same cattle would have required 
j at least 50 acres in pasture, it is clear that the use 
of the 33 acres saved by soiling, at the lowest rates, 
| would have paid for far more extra labor than would 
|have been required independent of the superior 
advantages of the system. One man would have 
taken care of the 33 head of cattle without diffi- 
culty ; and the extra crops that might be grown on 
the 33 acres saved by the process, must be inferior 
‘indeed, not to compensate the labor of half a dozen 
men for five months. The experience of the Hon. 
Josiah Quincy fully establishes these facts and in- 
ferences in regard to the benefit of soiling. 


During the past years, as appears from a paper 
in the N. E. Farmer, Mr Holt, a gentleman of East 
Haddam in Connecticut, sensible of the advantages 
of the soiling system, but experiencing some difli- 
culty in finding a proper succession of food, espe- 
cially the latter part of the season, followed the 
‘example of a farmer near New London in sowing 
/corn broad cast to be cut when wanted. The fol- 
lowing he has given as the result of his experi- 
ment. 


On the 15th of June, 1236, about 16 square rods 
lof ground, which had been weli manured, and well 
| ploughed, were sown broad cast with horse tooth 
‘(gourd seed or southern corn) at the rate of four 
| bushels of seed to the acre. The seed was then 
lightly ploughed in with a small horse plough, af- 
ter which the ground wag rolled and harrowed. 
On the 10th of August following he began to cut 
upon the green crop of corn stalks, on the above 
described ground. The stalks which grew from 
the 16 rods of ground, afforded forage for a horse 
from the 19th of August to the 8th of October, 
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and also the principal part of the food of a cow 
from the 5th of September to the &th of October ; 
making 50 days keeping for the horse and 33 for 
the cow. On the Sthof September when this corn 
was 5 to 8 feet high, but had not eared or tassellied 
out, the produce of one square rod was cut up, and 
while green, it weighed 375 Ibs. This was 
rate of 30 tons to the This 375 
dried, and on the 27th of October weighed 6 1-4 
lbs. which is at the rate of 13,700 Ibs.. or about 7 
tons to the acre. 
horse tooth corn, instead of some of the smaller 
sorts, are, the horse tooth being a taller kind, makes 
a much greater amount of fodder. An acre of corn 
sowed this*way on good ground, would probably 
afford green forage for 30 cows a month, or for 8 
horses for the same length of time. 

Such is the substance of Mr Holt’s paper, and it 
seems to point out a mode in which Cobbett’s pro- 
ject of keeping a cow to an acre the year round, 
can be realised. 
grateful or healthful to the ox, or the horse, than 
that of the leaves or stalks of corn, when secured 
at the proper time, and in a careful manner. The 
quantity of nutritive matter the stalks contain, even 
under the present injudicious mode of treating it, 
is very great, and if cut and steamed as it should 
be, would add most materially to the means of feed- 
ing; and every one who has travelled at the south 
knows the avidity with which the northern as well | 
as the 


at the 


acre. Ibs. was 


The advantages of sowing the 


Perhaps there is no food more 


| stances ; 


but little room, and requires but little time to keep 
it in good and productive order, which the pleasure 
derived from so agreeable and wholesome a fruit 
would repay four fold—but if it should be extend- 
ed a little beyond the wants of the family circle, 
and their friends, would become a source of co - 
siderable income. 
not 


1 have seen a strawberry bed, 


half the size of a common kitchen garden, 
which produced to its worthy owner more than five 
astm mnenu 


hundred doljars a year clear profit; 
greater than is realized on an average from more 
than half the farms in Pennsylvania, of 100 acres 
and better. , 

The grape is also a fruit much sought after in 
our markets, occupies but little room, requires but 
little labor, and meets with a ready sale at good 
prices, and furnishes an agreeable, cooling, refresh- 
ing relish in afzmily. The more delicate kinds of 
foreign grapes are too wicertain to justify their cul- 


| tivation in our climate unless under peculiar cireum- 


but the Isabella and Catawba, and the 
Eisenborouhge are all hardy, native grapes, and can 


‘the country. 


There are other valuable kinds of grapes that 


anc tits Whim has no doubt discouraged many from 
attempting the cultivation of this »*luable root, in 
other sections of the country, equally favorable to 
[t is true the of Wetherstield is 
arich gravelly and s indy loam, well adapted to 
horticultural 


its growth. soll 
success of its in- 
attributable 
particular virtue in 
the fingers of its females, than any peculiar proper- 


purposes ; but the 
habitants in the culture of onions, is 
in a much creater decree, to a 
ties in its soil 

The business of raising onions in Wethersfield, 
The following is 
Karly in the spring the 


is reduced toa perfect system. 
the method of cultivation. 
land is manured by ploughing in fine manuwe from 
the stable or barn-yard, in the proportion of about 
ten loads to the acre. That of neat cattle is pre- 
ferred, as that of horses is considered of too heat- 
After the manure is ploughed in, 
harrowed and laid ovt into 
The beds are Jaid out by turning 
This raises the 


Ing a nature. 
the land is well 


five fect wide, 


beds 


a furrow towards them each way. 


beds above the aisles and gives an opportunity for 
be raised with certainty of success in any part of! 


the water to run off should there be occasion for it. 
They are then raked with an iron-tooth, or common 


hay-rake, and the aisles suffered to remain as left 


stand our climaté and do well, but those named are | 


readily procured, are well known, and the fruit 


much esteeined. <A gardener near the city, who 
has been referred to in the last number of the Cab- 


inet as eminently successful in the prosecution of 


by the plough. Thus prepared, the beds are ready 
to receive the seeds 
admit, the seed is 


A rake, with teeth 


As early as the season will 
sown in the following manner. 


|a foot apart, is drawn crosswise of the beds, for the 


southern horse feeds on corn leaf fodder. | his profession, informed me that a few years since, | 


We would add here, that in our opinion, much ofja friend gave him a few of the Isabella vines, | 
the relief, not to say cure, experienced by horses {which he planted on an arbor near his dwelling, 
from the north subject to the heaves, when taken | and that last season after giving away several hun- 
to the south arises from substituting the clean | dred weight to his friends and customers, and am- 
grateful corn leaf as food, in the room of the too| ply supplying his family circle, he sold six hun- 
frequently mouldy, and always dusty hay of the | dred and sixty pounds at ten cents per pound, pro- 


north. 
or two of corn like Mr Holt’s sown broad cast, and | 


In a season of drouth like the past, an acre | ducing S66. 


A worthy gentleman residing at Camden, New 


purpose of making drills for the reception of the 
The the drill, with 
the thumb and fingers, and covered with the hand. 


seed. seed is then sowed in 


from ten to twelve pounds of seed is put upon an 


of good growth, would have been a most material | Jersey, causes to be sent to the Philadelphia mar- | 


aid in supplying the many half starved cattle and 
horses that were even in our fertile 
Western New York with the most nourishing food ; 
and if not wanted for that purpose in the summer, | 
by being cut and dried, would make a supply of 
winter food far greater and more valuable than 
could be obtained in a dry state in any other way. 
The system of soiling, it is evident, requires 
rich lands to grow the food; and it is clear, there 
is no method so well caleulated as this to keep 
lands rich. We think it might be made a most 
profitable part of our mode of farming on our rich 
grain growing farms, by enabliag us to keep great- 


to be seen 


er quantities of stock than we are now able to do; 
thus securing at once, greater sources of comfort 
and profit, and the most effectual means of retain- 
ing the fertility of our soil s.—Genesee Farmer. 


(From tie Farmer’s Cabinet.) 


THE STRAWBERRY AND GRAPE. 

It is a matter of importance to farmers who at- 
tend market regularly with butter, poultry, and other 
productions of their farms, to turn their attention 
more than most of them do, (9 raising fruit of the 
most valuable kinds for sale in the market, as well 
as for home consumption, Attention to fruit trees, 
furnishes an agreeable pastime to the younger 
members of the family, and produces home attach- 
ments which are important to be inculcated in youth 
of both sexes, and at the same time may become 
a source of considerable profit to an industrious, in- 
telligent family, A good strawberry bed occupies 





| ket several thousand weight annually, of the Isa- 


bella and Catawba grapes which are sold at from 
10 to 12 cents per pound. The Elsenborough 
grape is small, but it is perhaps the best native 
grape we have; vast quantities of them are raised 
by the gardeners and private citizens of the ancient 
and honorable city of Burlington, and the exhibi- 
tions of the Horticultural Society annually display 
quantities of the finest specimens of this most de- 
licious and valuable native fruit. 

I bring into view the strawberry and grape only, 
each of which is with 
trouble than the potato, and is much more profitable 


raised less expense and 
to the producer; but there are many other deserip- 
tions of fruit equally worthy the attention the at- 
tention of farmers and perhaps equally profitable ; 
the raising of which is shamefully neglected, but 
which is sincerely hoped will soon claim the atten- 
tion of all worthy cultivators of the soil, for the 
profit to be derived from it, for the purpose of cul- 
tivating habits of industry and home pleasures as 
well as the public good. 

‘They shall plant vineyards, aud eat the fruit of 
West. 


them.” 


CULTURE OF ONIONS. 
The town of Wethersfield (Con.) has long been 
famous for the large quantities of onions which are 


annually raised and exported to the West Indies | 


and the southern states. It has been superstitious- 


ly supposed there is something in the soil of W eth- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


acre, After the plants come up they are kept free 
of weeds, which generally require four weedings. 
A hoe of a suitable width to pass between the rows, 
When 
ripe they are pulled and the tops cut off with a 
knife. A _ sufficient length of top is left to tie 
thei to the straw in roping. ‘They are then roped, 
bunches of 3 1-2 pounds, 
An ordinary 
The 
quantity annually raised in the town, is estimated 
from 1,060,000 to 1,500,000 ropes, which are sold 
at an average price of $2 a hundred, amounting to 
from 820,000 to =30,000. 

Mest of the labor in raising onions in Wethers- 
field, is performed by females. The cultivation of 
an acre requires from fifty to sixty days’ labor of a 
female, whose wages, including board, is about 
fortytwo cents a day. ‘Though many of the young 
ladies of Wethersfield spend a portion of their 
time in onion gardens; yet in personal beauty, 
education and politeness, they are not excelled by 
females of fur less industrious habits. — Connecticut 


is wsed in weeding, which saves much labor. 


or bunched in ropes or 
as required by the law of the state. 


crop is from GO00 to 8000 ropes to the acre. 


pape r. 


Tor Draissinc.—Nature always manures the soil 
by the top dressings, the rains carrying down the 
decomposed solution to the roots of plants; can 
man do better than to imitate and assist in her op- 
erations for his benefit ?—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Family conrersation.—Sensible, judicious con- 
versation in the family circle, exercises an impor- 
tant and salutary influence in forming the minds, 
and regulating the opinions of children and young 
people, and should be resorted to as the most effi- 
cient means of regulating their future movements 


ersfield peculiarly adapted to the culture of onions ;! in life,—Jb. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND PREMIU Ms. 
No. V. 

We have spoken of the conditions, which in our opin- 
ion, should be prescribed in regard to a dairy or a sheep 
farm. Another class of farms embraces particulary the 
raising of stock. In some parts of the state, cold and 
mountainous and wholly inaccessible to the plough, this 
or the raising of wool are the only objects to which the 
farmer, with any hope of advantage can direct his atten- 
tion. The towns of Mount Washington at the south 
western extremity of the state, and of Florida, Clarks- 
burg, Monroe and others at the north-western part, are of 
this description, and others differently situated would 
come under the same description. Perhaps it is seldom 
to be expected that farmers placed in these inhospitable 
locations would become competitors for the premiums of 
the societies, yet they should have the opportunity, if they 
desired to avail themselves of it; and farmers placed in 
more favorable situations, who by pursuing the same sys- 
tem of husbandry succeeed in obtaining them, by giving 
a full and detailed account of their success and improve- 
ments, would confer the highest advantage upon these 
mountain stock raisers by showing them, where the best 
stock 1s raised, and how it may be obtained and improved, 
and thus enabling them to make the best use of the re- 
stricted means afforded by their situation. 

It has been questioned by many persons, whether Mas- 
sachusetts can ever be with advantage, or to any extent, 
a stock-raising state. Compared with the Western States, 
whose boundless prairies give them an unlimited range of 
pasturage, and compared with those parts of the country, 
where the ground is not locked up fer any length of time 
by an inexoiable frost, nor wrapped up for four and five 
months in an unbroken covering of snow, her advantages 
seem very limited indeed. Yet in spite of all these 
hardships and restrictions Massachusetts may taise twenty, 
we are almest ready to say fifty times as much live stock, 
we speak of neat cattle particularly, to advantage ; and, 
at such prices as the farmers have had to pay the pre-ent 
season, to a great profit. An increase of the supply 
would of course reduce the price ; but by putting into 
requisition all the means of sustaining stock, which our 
farmers afford, and many of which are neglected, and by 
extending our means by the cultivation of vegetable 
crops, the increased amount of stock raised without a 
proportionate increase of expense would afford the far- 
wer a bountiful return. 

It must at the same time be remembered that little 
attention has been paid among us to the improvement of 
our breeds by judicious selection and crossing ; and that 
the introduction or rearing, or improvement of a race 
adapted to our particular means und situation, would 
prove a great benefit to the agricultural community. 

We should deem a stock-raising farm an object worthy 
of a specific premium of the Massachusetts Society or of 
other societi€s in the state. It is not easy to state with 
great precision the conditions on which such a premium 
should be granted or claimed, but the claimant should be 
required to produce the evidence of judicious and_ sufli- 
ciently long continued attempts at improvement and their 
successful results. The number of animals sheuld be 
prescribed ; their sex and age; whether bulls, cows, oxen, 
steers, heifers or calves; the objects attempted to be ac- 


complished, whether it be the raising of an improved 
stock for labor, beef, or milk; the history of the animals 
from whom the stoek is derived ; the mode of raising the 


time for the purpose ascertained by observation and expe- 
rience, as far as it can be determined ; the time and mode 
| of breaking and training animals to the yoke; the time 


fed in the stall; the average cost of raising an animal, 
giving fully the quantity of hay consumed in any given 
time by an animal, and the kind and age of the animal ; 
the number of acres required for the pasturage of an an- 
imal ; and the value of hay and of land used for pastu- 


animals thus raised in reference to other known breeds. 
In the same class of premiums might be included like- 
wise the stall-feeding of cattle for beef; the kind of ani- 
mal; the age; the mode of feeding; the live weight 
when put up; the gain per week, or month; the feed 
consumed or required per day or week ; the mode of its 
preparation ; experiments upon cooked or uncooked food ; 


an animal when put up to be fattened; his value when 
fattened ; and in tine a full and detailed history of the 
whole matter of breeding, raising, and fattening stock. 
Another important subject of premium should be a 
tillage farin. 
cultivation; the nature of the soils; the manures used 
and how applied; the crops raised ; the mode of plough- 
ing 5 
ploughing ; the time and manner of planting ; quantity 


the plough used; a comparison of fall and spring 


and preparation of seed ; the after-cultivation; the har- 
vesting ; the mode of saving and using the stover, stalks, 
or straw ; the getting out of the grain and its preparation 
for market ; the whole cost of the crop, and its market- 
able value. 

Let another subject of premium be that of mixed hus- 
bandry, whether on a large or small scale. This is the 
kind of farming on -which premiums are now offered ; 
and the conditions prescribed by the society are already 
so full and pertinent that it might be difficult to improve 
the form of them. 

Another class of premiums might include particularly 
marke: farms; or farms cultivated so near-to a quick 
market that the produce is at once disposed of in the form 
of milk, or vegetables, or fruits. These farms are numer- 
ous and highly productive; and it would be interesting 
and useful to the agricultural community to know their 
management and modes of cultivation, especially in the 
forwarding of vegetables and the cultivation of the finer 
kinds of fruits, It might be difficult to obtain this infor- 
mation, as few perhaps, would be found willing to go into 
a full detail of their farming. 
however, 1t should not perhaps be required of them to 


To obviate this objection, 


give an account of their actual sales and expenditures ; 
but only of the amounts produced ; and the yield per 
acre ; with the modes of manuring and culture. 

We have gone thus fully into this subject of premiums 
certainly not with any view of dictating to the gentle- 
men to whom it properly belongs to bestow these funds ; 
and whose honest and earnest desire to render them most 
useful and effectual, we properly appreciate ; but in the 
hope that our suggestions, if they avail to no other ends, 
may at least lead to the inquiry, whether the modes of 
their present appropriation ave the most eligible, or others 
may be discovered of greater efficiency and utility. 

As there are few things which attract more attention 
or are read with more interest by the agricultural com- 
munity than a full and detailed account of an enterpri- 
sing and intelligent farmer's own personal experience and 
operations, so there is no form in which valuable infor- 
mation can be communicated so intelligibly, or more 
usefully. Every encouregement should be given the far- 
mers to come forward with these details. 
ments, tried by common farmers and within the means of 


Small experi- 





of coming to maturity for beef; the mode of feeding, if 


rage ; and the comparative value of the breed or kind of 


upon grain, or meal, or esculent vegetables ; the value of 


This should embrace the whole subject of 


| many important matters as experiments on the most ex- 
{tended scale; and, as we have often Lad occasion to 
remark, experiments, which fail, may as often be useful 

in determining what can or cannot be done as experi- 
;ments which succeed. What is mainly important are 
| the trial, the operation, and the results, patiently, exactly, 
| fully, and intelligibly observed and recorded. H. C. 
| 





THE WEATHER. 


| Since the first part of October more rain jas fallen than 
! 





is perhaps remembered by any one, in the same length 
of time. On the night of the first of November we had 
a light snow, which fell to the depth of two inches ; but 
On ‘Sunday the 1eth inst. a N. E. 
snow storm commenced in the afternoon ; and in many 


soon disappeared. 


parts of the country eight inches, in some places a foot, 
of snow fell; and trom present appearances is destined 
for aught we can see, to remain until next spring stretches 
its gentle wand over the land and commands it to retire. 
On Saturday evening the 24th inst. the wind blew strong- 
ly from the North West; and brought with it a terrible 
blast. 
renheit stood at 3° on Sunday morning ; and on the Mill 


In several places in the city the mercury in Fah- 


Dam it fell to zero. We should not be surprised, if on 
the Green Mountains it took it into its head to sink still 
lower than this. This is a hard pinch for so early in the 
season ; and what is to become of us if the gripe is not 
soon relaxed, it is not easy to predict, unless it be to lie 
still with the flies, until we are resuscitated with them, 
when the dog-days come on. That would be, however, 
rather a long nap; and there is not the same certainty of 
our waking up when they do. But then how much we 
should save and avoid by such a suspension ; cold fingers, 
frozen ears, and feet of ice; the terrible operation of 
getting out of bed when the mercury is at zero ; all pub- 
lic and private quarrels and contentions ; the fifteen gallon 
jug war, the congressional squabbles and excitements ; 
the partisan battles in and out cf Government; all theo- 
logical disputes and fisticuffs; all the pain of thinking 
and all the plague of writing ; the printer's de’il, that 
imp of a thousand terrors, would not even appear to us 
in our dreams; we should escape too the din and clangor 
of Mormon wars, and Canadian wars, and Texas revolu- 
Then 
also think of the eestacy of the return—-to hear the news 


tions, and Abolition riots, and fieree elections. 


of by-gone days and to tind piles and piles of fresh intel- 
ligence, fresh at least to us, at which we might sit dewn 
day after day, before and afier breakfast, with no fear of 


the stock failing until, in this? Esquimaux climate, we 
must go into winter quarters again, and with only the 
peril of a surfeit. This too without any “ detriment to 
the republic,” for humbling as the reflection may be to 
our self-esteem, no man is of so much importance but 
that the world will go on just as well without as with 
him. The tides will still ebb and flow ; the moons wax 
and wane ; the earth roll round in its diurnal and annual 
circles; and the glorious and mighty orb of day show 
daily his brightening and vivifying face, unrutiled by any 
terrestrial changes or commotionvs, and looking down 
upon busy, bustling, anxious, conceited men, proudly as 
they tread the earth and presumptuously and haughtily 
as they lord it ovér each other, as mere motes fluttering 
and tossing in his own glorious and quenchless beams. 


H. C. 


True Preasure.—The pleasure resulting from having 
Who has not 
observed with satisfaction, the cheerful, pleasant counte- 


done something useful, is without alloy. 


nances of children, beaming with delight after having 
executed some little duty, or work of utility. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospay, Nov 26, 1838. 
Reported forthe New England Fanner. 

At Market 750 Beef Cattle, 200 Stores, 2800 Sheep, 
and 1150 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Cattle.—First quality, $7 50 a $7 75. 
Second quality, $6 75 a $7 25. Third quality, $5 50 a 
36 00. 

Barrelling Cattle —Mess, $6 50 a $675. No. 1, 
$5 75 a $6 00. 

Stores —Two Year Old, $16 a $27. Three Year Old, 
$22 a $35. 

Sheep.— We quote lots at $1 62, $1 88, $2 12, £2 33. 
$2 42. K2 C2, $2 88, and $28 25. 

Siwrne.—“ Dull’ and prices have declined. Nearly 
all the lots to peddle were sold at 5 for -ows and 6 for 
barrows. One lot small shorts at5 1-2 and 61-2. At 
retail 6a 7 1-2. 

Error.—In our last week's report, first quality of 
Beef Cattle should have been reported as high as they 
are this week. 

a -_ a 
THERMOMETRICAL. 
teported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending November 25. 


| 
| 














NovemBER, 1838. | 7A.M.|12,M. |5,P.M.| Wind. 
ne = tac 


Monday, 19 30 32 E. 
Tuesday, 20 | 32 | 44 36 | S. E. 
Wednesday, 21 28 34 3 E. 
Thursday, 22 | 36 46 34 S. E. 
Friday, 23 29 40 | 32 | N. E, 
Saturday, 24 22 20 10 N. 
Sunday, 25 | 6 | 12 | 18 | N. 





TULIPS, RANUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS. 
S. WALKER, of Rorbury. offers for sale in beds, or in 
such quantities as may snit purchasers, from 1 to 2500 bulbs 
of choice Tulips. The bulbs were imported from Holland, 
France and England, to which yearly additions have and 
will continue to be made of the newest and choicest vari- 
eties- Persons wishing to purchase a bed of superb Tulips, 
will do well to make a selection for themselves when the 
bulbs are in bloom, (about the ist of June.) The prices will 
conform to the quality of the flowers selected, but in no case 
will the charge exceed the lowest market prices, in the coun- 
try where the bulbs were raised, and cheaper than the like 
quality can be imported. 
Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rews, containing from 
210 to 700 bulbs, or by the dozen, 100 or 1000. } 
iola grandiflora—Pansy, or Heartsease. _ Upwards of 
2006 superb varieties will be exhibited and offered for sale, | 
when the Tulips are in bloom. | 
Ranunculuses—fine mixtures, at from $2 to 35 per 100. | 
Pinks—fine named varieties, from 25 cents to $i each. | 
For particulars apply to S. WALKER, or to JOSEPH | 
BRECK & CO. eow 


FARM FOR SALE. | 
A Farm situated in the southwesterly part of 'Townsend, | 
on the road leading from Townsend west village to Worces- | 
ter. Said farm contains 110 acres of land divided into mow- 
ing and pasturing, and a large share of wood and timber; a 
one story house, with two front rooms, kitchen, buttery, and 
two bed rooms well finished ; parlor papered ; wood house ; 
well, under cover. forty feet barn, and shed, a large sheep 
house, fifteen by thirty feet, a large cooper shop, and another | 
small house weil finished, on the lower floor; a good aque- 
duct which comes into the barn yard, and a good orehard } 
The subscriber will sell a part or all, and give possession 


this fall or winter, or next spring. Those who wish to buy, , | 


will do well to call on the subseriber, who lives on the prem- | 
ises, and look for themselves. ASA H. ADAMS. | 
Nov. 29, 1838. 





. NOTICE. 

A person now in the Nursery business, on a limited scale, 
who has peculiar advantages for its extension, not possessed 
by any other individual in this country, wishes to connect 
himself with some person who can furnish a small capital 
sufficient to make the business hoth pleasant and profitable. 
Inquire at the office of the N. E. Farmer. 

Yov. 21, 1838. 





ROHAN POTATOES. 


Orders will be received for Rohan Potatoes hy Josrpu | 
Breck & Co. or communication may be directed to Joun A. 
Tuompson, Catskill, N. Y. who has them for sale. 


Boston, Nov. 7, 1838. 


PREMIUMS FOR BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for promoting 
Agriculture, give notice, that they will award their premiums, 
for Butter and Cheese, to be exhibited in December next, al 
the Central Hall, over the Quincy Market, in Boston, which 
has been kindly granted to them, for that purpose, by Mr H. 
R. Kenparr. The premioms are as follows, viz; 


For the hest lot, in tuls, pots, or firkins, vot less than 


300 pounds, $100 00 
For the next best, not less than 300 pounds, 50 00 
For the best, less than 300 pounds, and not less than 

100 pounds, 30 00 
For the best lot of Cheese, not less than one yearold, 

and not less in quantity than 300 pounds, 50 00 
For the best lot of Cheese Jess than one year old and 

not less in quantity than 300 pounds, 30 00 


The claimant on the severat premiums on Butter, must 
state in writing, the following particulars, viz :;—the number 


of cows kept on his farm; his mode of keeping; the treat- | 


ment of the milk and cream hefore churning; the mode of 
churning, winter aud summer; the measures adopted to ex- 
press the butter milk; the quantity and sort of salt employ- 
ed, whether saltpetre, or any other substances have heen 
used in the process; the best time for churning and keeping 


Butter in hot weather, and the best mode of preserving it, in | 


and through the summer and winter, and in what vessels. 
The claimants for the several premiums on Cheese, must 


state the mode of making the same, and the following par- | 


ticulars, viz :—the number of cows kept; whether the cheese 
is made from the proceeds of one, two or more milkings ; 
whether any addition is made of cream; the quantity and 


sort of salt used and the quantity of rennet; the mode of 


pressure, and the treatinent of the Cheese afterwards, 
Farmers in the several States are ifivited to compete for 
these premiums, at the exhibition in December. 


Claims for the premiums must he made in writing, ad- | 


| dressed to Bexsamin Guitp, Esq. Boston, post paid, on or 
before the Ist of December next; and the parcels deposited 
‘hefore Tuesday the 4th, at the place above designated, on 
| which day, at 10 0’clock, before noon, the committee will pro 
ceed to examine the lots offered for premium, and none will 
be admitted after that hour. 
The premiums will be awarded at the same place on 
Wednesday the Sth. 
Each lot must be numbered but not marked, and any pub- 
lic or known mark must be ray ose | concealed, nor must 


| the competitors be present; in default of either of these re- 
| quisitions, the claimant will not be entitled to premium. 


It is pees recommended to the competitors, that the 
Butter be put up in the nicest manner. 

There will be a public auction after the examination by 
the Committee, and those who desire to sell, will have an 
opportunity without any charge for auctioneer’s fees, but the 
government duty must be paid by the owners of the butter 
and cheese. After the premium has heen awarded, all the 


| articles submitted must he taker care of by their respective 


owners, the Committee having uo further control or respon- 


| sibility in regard to them. ‘The Committee will be at liber- 


ty to withhold from the auction sale, any parcels either of 


; butter or cheese, which they may have reason to suppose, 


from the ordinary quality of the same, or other circumstances, 
may have been sent merely fer sale. 





DUTCH BULBS, 


Just received from Rotterdam, our annual supply of splen- 
did Dutch Bulbs, consisting of . 

Double Red, Yellow, Blue and White Hyacinths, 

Single sc “ a “ ve “ 

Single and Double Tulips, 

Crown Imperials, Double and Single, of sorts, 

English, Spanish and Persian Iris, 

Polyanthus Narcissus, of sorts, 

Ranunculus, 

Anemones, 

Fritillarias, 

Crocus, of sorts. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1828. 





PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 
1000 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds ; 


| 1000 Plam Trees, of the most approved kinds and extra | 
| size—many of them have borne the past season ; 


500 Quince Trees ; 

3000 Isabella and Catawha Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, mostof them have borne fruit—Black Hamburg, Swect- 
water, Pond’s Seedling ; 

30.000 Giant Asparagus Roots ; 

5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately intro- 


| duced ; 


Also—a good assortment of Gooseherries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. 
All orders left at this office, or with the subscriber at Cam- 
bridge-port, will meet with immediate attention. 
SAMUEL POND, 
Nev. 1. Cambridge-port, Mass. 


‘PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


— 
i . FROM) Te 

Apres, ? >. 4 barre! | 150) 250 

Beans, white, Foreign. . . .  bushe I 135) 175 

" * Domestic, “«  ] 200) 225 


SEEF, Mess, ; of barrel | 17 00) 17 50 
No. 1. CO , | 1450/15 00 
prime, . ; a . . | © 11200] 1250 
| Peeswax, (American) pound 23 | 34 
Curese, new milk, ; = 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, 
southern, geese, . 
Fax. (American) 


i “ 
, « | 37 45 
| “ Q 12 














Fisn, Cod, L . . quintal; 350) 3 62 
Fiour, Genesee, cash, ; . barrel | 875) 887 
Paltimore, Howard street, 0d 8 50 | S62 
Baltimore, wharf, 4 . ~ 837) 860 
Alexandria, . - § 50 
Rye, . . . | CO | 808) 860 
Meat, Indian, in bbls, ; “ 400, 450 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow. bushel $3/ 100 
southern flat, yellow, - 95 96 
white, . ‘ear * 94 95 
Rye, northern, . P12) 115 
Barley, : . F . 100; 105 
Oats, northern, (prime) . “ 57 68 
Hay, hest English, per ton of 2000 Ths 18 00 | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, ’ 13 00 | 16 00 
Howey Comp, Northern, pound “0 33 
| Hops, Ist quality, ” y 18 
2d quality, “ 4 16 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, “ is 
southern, Ist sort, . ; “ 12 13 
Leatner, Philadelphia city tannage, “ 27 29 
do. ¢ untry do. * se 26 
} Baltimore city tannage, - 25 26 
| do. dry hides, ” 
| New York red, tight, ’ sad 22 23 
Boston, do. slanghter, " 19 21 
Boston dry hides, . Wy 18 20 
| Lime, best sort, 2 f cask 80 85 
Macaeret, No.1, . : . barrel | !1 87 | 12 00 
Praster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ihs. cask | 300/ 326 
Poxk, extra clear, . : : harre] | 26 00 | 27 08 
clear, . ° ; ‘ 4 “ 24 00 | 25 00 
Mess, reo « |2200/ 2300 
Serps: Herd’s Grass, . : . bushel} 263) 276 
Red Top, southern, . “ 80! 100 
northern, . 3 - 
Fiemp, . : ; F “ 262) 300 
Flax, . ‘ ; F . 150] 187 
‘Red Clover, northern, . pound 
Southern Clover, “ 
| Soar, American, No.1, . . “ 6 7 
| es No. 2, ae a“ 5 6 
| Tartow, tried, . : . . “ 13 14 
TRAZLes, Ist sort, . . Ipr M.| 300) 360 


Woot, prime. or Saxony Fleeces, . 

















American, full blood, washed, 60 55 
} do. 3-4ths do. “ 43 48 
do. 1-2 do. . 40 42 
do. 1-4 and common, ” 35 40 
E_: (Pulled superfine, . A ax 47 50 
ZEjNol, . . es 42) 45 
Et=4No.2 “ 30} 33 

= ees 

z No. 3, ‘ . P 

er nN a a “n> = — .- 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


























Hams, northern, . . . ‘ {fpound |, 16; 17 
southern and western,. . | ‘S | J4qd 16 
Pork, whole hogs, ; ‘ . = } 10 il 
Povitry, per lb., . . . “ 10 14 
Butter, tub, ‘ ; ’ ” } 18] 2 
lump, ‘ ‘ ° . . | a 
| Eaas, . ; ‘ - ‘@ ‘ dozen | 25| 27 
| Por AToEs, new, ; ; ; i bushel; 50) 75 
| Ciper, , : ; ‘ ‘ barrel 2 00 | 225 
| ST LASTS R seated aaa 
| NOTICE, 


The subscriber offers for sale his real estate in Westford 
and Groton; consisting of his homestead, 35 acres, his 
farm, 117. one pasture, 17 acres, one do. 33 acres, one wood- 
| lot, 13 acres, one do. 5 acres, and one do. 10 acres. For 
| further particulars see his advertisement in the Lowell Jour- 
| nal, or inquire of the subscriber at his house, near the meet- 
| ing houses and academy in Westford. 


EPHRAIM ABBOTT. 





PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 

At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collee- 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They comprise the choicest of the old and new varieties. 

Also 5,000 superior Buckthorn Plants for hedges. 

Salem Oct. 8, 1838. 


ROBERT MANNING. 
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168 NOVEMBER 28, 1838. 
MISCELLANEOUS. I have frequently seen men take their seats iN, PRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
a | the Legislature, because they begged suffragess and | RIES, &c 





MYSTERIOUS ROBBE ™ ¥ AND HAPPY 


DISCOV! 


Asthe season of Thanksgiving and parapkin 
pies is approaching, as well as thet season when 
the icy hand of winter with werctiess gras; sizes 
upon the seanty pittance ae the poor, a sligh 
sketch illustrative of the best mode of making 


even an ordinary breakfast a luxurious repast, will 
time: and 
by 

not 


out of 
let them 


it does 


not be if any 


caprous, way of experiment make a 


ire 
we will bear the blame. 


and if result to their satisfaction 


cold 


our ¢limete in | 


those bitter 


whieh It 
the dead of winier, when the fillmoou fooks down | 


{t was late on one of nights 


are not unfrequenuthly felt in 


upon the crusted snow, sparkling and creaking as 


the sleighs glide along,—that one of our mi 


his slumbers by a rap at his door, Without dis- 
the door was opened, and he 


half starved foreigner, 


turbing the family, 
listened to the 
whose wants were pot all his own, for the partner 


tale of a 
and sorrows as well as their offspring, 
wert 


of his joys 
for whom he had found some poor shelter, 
waiting his return. 
Morning came, and the 
was up betimes to spread the ample breakfast 
board,  Priding herself the et her 
baking the previous day, as well as congratulating 


industrious servant girl 


in success 
herself on the ease with which she should live for 
the several succeeding ones her bateh would last, 
she opened the closet, —but what was her surprise 
when nota drop cake could be found! In vain 
every place was scarcbed—nor could the surprise 
of her mistress and the family 
make any discovery. Robbers had beeu there,— 
but yet not a door was tound unbolied, or a win- 


the searching of 


dow raised ! 
Fortunately, 
in the oven—and the stnoking cone rose like the 
peak of 'Tenneriffe from the ceutre of the table 
when the family gathered around it. It was, 
ever, by the robbing :dea rendered quite as inipal- 
atable to most of those who surrounded it as the 
peak itself; while the been 


however, a brown loaf was found 
how. 
haa 


' 
good man w ho 


rather silent, never seemed to eat with a betier 
relish. 
Well, wife, [ have not nade a better meal these 


three months—I hardly knew before the goodtess | 


of a brown lonf—it seems to me the travellers 
whom [ bestowed your drop cakes at midnight, 
have leavened this loaf with a blessing, 

The mystery of the lost bread was now explain- 
ed, and the loaf was at once found by all around 
the board to possess a peculiar ricliness 

The discovery thus 
practiced to a greater or less extent by the dis- 


made has doubtless been 


coverer, ever since. 
tent for his discovery, no one need fear encroach- 
his right, who desirous of knowing 


ing upon is 


the flavor of the leaven of benevolence ; having the | 


free privilege of myking a trial forthwith. This 
leaven works admirably in the winter months.— 
Portsmouth Journal. 





“Tue Biecer toe Foor tue Berrer THe 
Lvuck.”—I have seen men, mercy by noise and 
fluency lead the conversation in companies, where 
there was taste, talent, and learning, though they 
possessed neither of the three. 


are disposed to be | 


cave away whiskey, while those who disdaimed to 
stoop to such measures, were left at home. 


I have seen a brainless fop marry a fine girl, 
and break her heart before the first year, though 


her hand had been solicited in vain by the wise | 
and honorable. 

I have seen stup'd creatures, who scarcely knew 
the top of a tobacco hill from the bottom, plod on 
and get rich, men of real intellect and indus- | 


try, have lived ia poverty. 


while 


“ Gather up the Fragments that nothing be lost.’ 


PREPARATION Foop.—It is not what goes 
l through an animal nourishes him, but what remains 


Therefor the food for animals, 


OF 


in him. prepare 


'so that it will be dunwaabie digested, that it may 





on! 


As he has not songht a pa- | 


| 
} 
| 


: "St! become a component part of their bodies, and “not 
benevolent and wealthy citizens was aroused from | 


out into the draught.” 


Husband 


which grass and grain is made. 


be cast 


your manure.—It is the stuff out of) 


Economy.—The crumbs of manure should all be 


carefully swept up for preservation and use. Muny 
littles make much, and much wants more. Enough 
is more than we have. | 

| 


Necessity of good pen ey are prone 


| Sired. 


' Commission Store, 


Nursery of William Kenrick. 

The Catalo of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees for 1838 is now ready, and will be sent 
to all who apply. [t comprises a most exten- 
sive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Quinces, 

Raspberries, Currants, Strawherries, Grape 
&ec. The stock of Cherries and beaches now ready 
particularly large. Also,» Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Honeysuckles; Preonies, Dahlias and other Herba- 


. r I 
ceous Flowe ‘ring Plants 
forus Mutticavucis are now ofler- 


100, OOO for sale ; the trees genuine and 


will be es vady for delivery at Boston, New 


gue 





OE TO, 
Gooseberries, 
Vines 


Is 


fine, he ciuies of 


| York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 


varying with the size, and the quantity which may be de- 
Also, Beoaces and other varieties 

Mulberry and other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places, and all 
orders promptly executed, on application to B. D. Breck, 
No. 132 Water Street, New York, M. S. 
Pewe.t, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the sulise ar —_— Hill, Newton, near Boston. 


August - W IL LIAM KENRIC K. 


EKASTE RN POTATOES 
100 Barrels of first rate Eastern Potatoes, for sale b y 
Oct. 24 JOSEPH B RE CK & C 
BU LE GL ASSES 
A good assortment, cons sisting of white and bine plain Hya- 


fil 
all 








cynth Glasses; white and blue painted do. ;~ jan glass of 
sizes do. ; ground glass, painted and plain, « lo. of various 
sizes and patterns. 

Crocus Glasses, plain white, for sale at the N. E. Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store 


Nov. 7. JOSE E BRECK 6 OO. 


to follow the examnle, and to fall into the habits of| WHEAT FARMS FOR SALE IN WESTERN 


those they associate with; hence the importance of | 
excluding them from the society of the immoral 
the ignorant, the vulgar and the lazy; for it is as 
much a duty to protect them from mel as from 
physical | dise ase, and of the two, the former is most | 
to be dreaded.— Furmer’s Cabinet. 





Two country lawyers, overtaking a wagoner on 


NEW YORK. 
In the counties of Monroe, Orleans, Genesee and Erie— 
>| varying in quantity from 50 to 300 acres each—under a good 


| state of cultivation and improvement, with suitable buildings, 


fences, &c., watered with durable streams, and most of them 
| have wheat on the ground. Five or eight years credit can 
be given, if wanted, on the whole principal sum, with annual 
interest. These farms are situated in the midst of a rich 
agricultural district, unsurpasssed in the richness and pro- 
ductiveness of its soil, lying on the banks of the Erie canal, 
and in the vicinity of Rochester, Lockport and Buffalo, af- 
fording at all times a ready and sure nee 908 t for all the arti- 


the road, and thinking to be witty upon him, asked | cles of produce, which at present prices amply reward the 


why his fore horse was so fat and the rest so lean ? 
He knowing them, answered, “ The fore horse is a | 
lawyer, and the others are his clients.” 








Tulips, Ranunculuse:, \nemones, Auricuias, Car- 
nations, Picotees, Pinks, and Geraniums. 


H. GROOM, of Walworth, near London, England, by ap- 
pointment Florist to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, hegs re- 
spectfully to call the attention of his friends and the admir- 
ers of flowe ors in America generally, to his extensive collection 
of the above flowers, whic h from his having been ve ry 
cessful in their cultivation this season he can offer at very 
inoderate prices. He would particularly recommend to those 


persons ahout commencing the growth of the Tulip (which | 


in England is becoming very fashionab le) the under coilee- 


tions in beds, as it is by far the cheapest mode of purchasing 
them. 

Tulips arranged in beds with their names. 

First Class. 

A bed of 30 rows contaiming 210 bulbs including several of 
| the newest varieties, - - - - - £15 

A hed of 45 rows, - ‘ ° - ~ _ = son 

A bed of 60 rows, - - . - - 25 guineas 


Second Class. 


A bed of 30 rows including many fine sorts, - £10} 

A hed of 49 rows do - - ~ £14 

A bed of 60 rows do - - - £17 10s 
Tulips not arranged. 

100 Superfine sorts with their names from £7 78 to £13 


Superfine mixtures, from + - - 7s 6d to 2is 
Ranunculuses. 
100 Superfine sorts, with their names from £3 3s to £5 5s 
Superfine mixtures, from - 5s to 21s per 100 
Anemones. 
100 Superfine sorts with their names, - - £3 10s 
Superfine double mixtures from 1Us 6d to 21s per 100 
Auriculas. 
25 Superfine sorts with their names, - - 


£3 13s 6d 





Catalogues with the prices 
| had on application. 

a received by 
Nov. |. 


of the other articles may be 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
eow. 


Suc- | 








| husbandman, and enables him witha few ¢ rops to pay the 
first cost of his lands. A frvorable opportunity is here pre 
sented to the enterprising farmer who would wish to obtain 
a good farm on liberal credit, with sufficient means to secure 
the payment of one third of the purchase money. Letters 
(post paid) promptly attended to. 

JOHN C. NASH. 
N. Y. Oct. 18, 1833. 

BONE MANURE. 

The cong riber desires to inform his frieads and the public 
that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones 
may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful sti mulant that ean be a pplied to 
the earth as amanure. Ele offers for sale ground L on ata 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
will he promptly attended to 

Orders may be left at my manufactory. 


Rochester, 





near Tremont road, 
Warehouse 
, Boston. 


NAHUM WARD. 


in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural 
and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street 
Sept. 


20. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

The subscribers will be happy to receive orders for Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Sirubs,&c. We shall be enabled to 
furnish at Nurse ry Prices, and at short notice, Trees and 
Shrubs of every description, and hope to give satisfaction to 
all who may be disposed to favor us with their orders. 

Oct. 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is*published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 50 cents. 
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TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 


17 SCHOOL STREBT.....BO8STON 
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